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AMSAY’S NEWCASTLE CANNEL 
COAL, Analysis—12,000 cubic feet of gas per ton 
of coal; 28-candle gas; coke, 66°70 per cent.; volatile 
matters, 33°30 per cent. Coke of good quality. 
RAMSAY’S PATENT CONDENSED GARESFIELD 
KE. 


COKE. 
RAMSAY’S ORDINARY GARESFIELD COKE. 


RAMSAY’S FIRE-CLAY ARTICLES. 


GAS-RETORTS, introduced 1828. FIRE- BRICK 
WORKS, established 1804. FIRE-CLAY SANITARY 
PIPES, CHIMNEY-TOPS, and all Goods made of Fire- 
Clay. The Fire-Clay is worked from Blaydon Main Colliery, 
is of excellent quality, and no expense spared in rte, 
every article. The FIRE-BRICKS (marked ‘‘ RAMSAY” 
are to be seen in all parts of the world, and the Works 
are the most extensive in the Kingdom 

Manufactories—Derwentaugh, Swalwell, and Hebburn 
Quay, near Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Address G. H. Ramsay, NgewcasTLEe-On-TYNE. 


GENUINE TORBAY PAINT 


SPECIAL GASOMETER PAINT. 
Four Prize Mepats. EstaABLIsHED OVER 20 YEARS. 

These Paints are now used in 150 Country Gas-Works, 
and ay the London Gas Companies, on Gasholders, 
Scrubbers,' Purifiers, &c. They will cover tar effectually. 
Also used by the Admiralty, War Office, Railway Com- 
panies, Founders, &c. 

They — and arrest rust, and protect iron from the 
action of water, sulphurous and gaseous exhalations. 

The covering powers are considerably greater than those 
of any other Paint.—/See ‘‘ Engineer,’’ Nov. 2, 1866. 

STEVENS & CO., 


(Successors TO SamuEL CALLEY.) 


21, GT. WINCHESTER ST., LONDON. 


Worxs: BRIXHAM, TORBAY. 


THOMAS PROUD, 


BROOKFIELD WORKS, 








—_ ICKNIELD STREET EAST, BIRMINGHAM. 


SPECIALITE: 
THE MANUFACTURE OF 


WOOD GRIDS 
SCRUBBERS 


AND 


PURIFIERS. 





COWEW’S PATENT RETORTS. 
JOSEPH COWEN and CO., 
BLAYDON BURK, BLAYDON-ON-TYNE, 


Were the only parties to whom a Prizk MeEpAL was 
awarded at the Great Exursrrion of 1851, for “* Gas- 

RTs and OTHER OxssectTs in Frre-Criay,” and they were 
also awarded at the INTERNATIONAL Exursrrion of 1862, 
the Prize Mepat for “ Gas-Rerorts, Frne-Bricxs, &c., 
for ExceLLence of Quanity.” 

J.C. and Co. have been for many years the most exten- 
sive Manufacturers of Fire-Clay Retorts and Fire-Bricks 
in the Kingdom. Orders for Fire-Clay Retorts of all shapes 
and dimensions, and to fit any shaped Mouthpiece, Fire- 
Bricks, and every other article in Fire-Clay, are promptly 
executed at their Works as above. 

COWEN’S GARESFIELD COALS. 
Coal Office, 
Quay Srvz, NEWcASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

Jos. Cowen & Co. are the only Manufacturers of Firr- 
Baicxss and Cray Rerorts at BLaypon Burn. 








JOHN RUSSELL AND CO., 


Established at the a of Gas Lighting. 
Brancu EstaBLisHMENTS : 
48, GREEK STREET, SOHO SQUARE; LONDON. 
83, COMMERCIAL sT., SPITALFIELDS; | 
35, 36, 37, & 39, GRANBY ROW, MANCHESTER. 
16, ELLIS COURT, AIRE STREET, LEEDS. 
Manvracrorigs: ALMA TUBE WORKS, WALSALL, anp 

OLD PATENT TUBE WORKS, WEDNESBURY. 

J. R. & Co., Ld., are the original manufacturers of 
Wrought-Iron Gas Tubes and Fittings, and Inventors of 
os -WELDED TUBES for Locomotive and Marine 

oilers 

J. R. & Co., Ld., make all kinds of Tubes and Fittings 
for Gas, Steam, and W: ater; Gun-Metal Cocks, Stocks, 
and Dies; Galvanized Tubes and High-Pressure Tubes, &c. 

Lists may be aay _ application to 

EAD Lonpon OFFICE: 
145, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
Lonpox WAREHOU 


234, UPPER THAMES STREET, “LONDON, E.C, 


JOHN BENT & SON, 
BELL BARN ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, 


FIRST-CLASS MATERIALS & WORKMANSHIP; 
Aiso, STATION-METERS, PRESSURE-GAUGES, 
STREET-LAMPS, REGULATORS, &c. 


EstTaBLisHEp 1830. 











THOMAS PIGGOTT & CO., 
SPRING HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TELESCOPIC & SINGLE GASHOLDERS, 
CAST & WROUGHT IRON TANKS FOR DITTO, 
And Gas Apparatus of every Description. 

Marine, Tubular, —. Plain, Furnace, Saddle, and 
Range Boilers. 

SvuGAR, SALTPETRE, AND ALL KINDS OF Pans, 
Roofs, Girders, and Bridges, and General Smith's Work, 
Lonpon Acent—W. G. DAVIS, 2, Brabsnt Court, 

Philpot Lane, E. Cc. 


J. & H. ROBUS, 


BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS 
FOR THE 


ERECTION AND REBUILDING OF GAS 
AND WATER WORKS. 
ESTIMATES FREE 
FOR MAIN-LAYING AND GENERAL REPAIRS. 


RETORT-SETTING A SPECIALITE. 








ROBUS’S IMPROVED RETORT-SETTINGS guaranteed 
to carbonize a large amount of coal with a sm 
r cent. of fuel. 
N.B.—All kinds of Fire Goods, &c., kept in stock for 
immediate delivery. Orders promptly attended to, 


BELL GREEN, CATFORD, 5.E. 





THE 
NITSHILL COMPANY’S 


DUKE OF HAMILTON'S 


LESMAHAGOW 
CANNEL COAL. 


AGENT: 


JAMES M‘KELVIE, 
HAYMARKET, 


EDINBURGH. 














DAHL BROTHERS, 
A. FAAS & CO., FRANKFORT O/M. 


A. DEMPSTER, 





guns 


NATIONAL STANDARD GASOMETERS 


GLOVER 


PATENTEES OF THE 


FOR THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT 


AND OF THE DUPLICATE COPY 


Presented by Her Majesty’s Government to the French Government, 


AND MANE ACTED OF 








RANELAGH WORKS, RAN ELAGH ROAD, PIMLICO, LON] DON, 8 3.W. 
236, GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW, & 30, LANCASTER AVENUE, MANCHESTER. 





FOREIGN ACENITS. 
COPENHACEN. | Ww. 


57 ELIZABETH STREET, 





4 9 


HOVEN & SON, 


© AND FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE NETHERLANDS, & 


ROTTERDAM, 
COPLAND & McLAREN, MONTREAL. 


MELBOURNE. 
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JOSEPH AIRD, 
WELLINGTON TUBE-WORKS, TIPTON, STAFFORDSHIRE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF TUBING, GAS, STEAM, HYDRAULIC TUBES AND FITTINGS, 
EITHER BLACK, GALVANIZED, OR ENAMELLED HOT WATER TUBES AND FITTINGS, 
CORE BARS, COILS, COCKS (IRON OR BRASS), 

CHANDELIERS, &c., GAS-FITTERS’ TOOLS, GAS TONGS, STOCKS, TAPS, DIES, &c., &c., 
HANDRAIL TUBINGS, IRON AND BRASS, PLAIN OR TWISTED, 

TELEGRAPH TUBES OR POLES, &o., &c. 


LAMBERT BROTHERS, WALSALL. 
ALPHA TUBE & FITTING WORKS 


Manufacturers of W. J. WARNER’S PATENT MARKET GAS STAND-PIPE. 
Now ready, GAS CHANDELIER BOOK (Reduced Prices), 7s. 6d. 


Ww. Cc. HOLMES & CO. 


WHITESTONE IRON-WORKS, HUDDERSFIELD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RETORTS, ANNULAR AND PIPE CONDENSERS, 
WROUGHT AND CAST IRON SCRUBBERS, PURIFIERS, 
GASHOLDERS, 

GOVERNORS, AND ALL THE NECESSARY FITTINGS FOR COMPLETING THE ERECTION OF GAS-WORKS. 
STATION & CONSUMERS WET OR PRY METERS, STREET & SERVICE MAINS, LAMP COLUMNS & BRACKETS, & WROUGHT-IRON 
TUBES AND FITTINGS; WROUGHT-IRON ROOFS FOR ANY SIZE OF BUILDINGS. 

Sole Makers of B. W. Thurston’s Combined Condensing, Scrubbing, and Washing Apparatus, 
AND PATENTEES OF THE IMPROVED COMBINED CONDENSING AND PURIFYING APPARATUS 80 

EMINENTLY ADAPTED FOR EXPORTATION, 


REPERENCES TO UPWARDS OP 300 GAS-WORKES. 


LONDON OFFICES: 92, CANNON STREET. 
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SIDE EL VATION OF ‘DRAWING MAC 
(The Charging Machine will be Illustrated in next week's Advertisement.) 
Makers: TANGYE BROTHERS and HOLMAN, London and Birmingham; ADAM WOODWARD and SON, Manchester ; 
ROBERT LAIDLAW and SON, Glasgow; MASCHINENBAU-ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT HUMBOLDT, Kalk bei Deutz; 
Or all particulars may be had from JAMES WOTHERSPOON, 31, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 
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JOSEPH CLIFF & SONS, 


THE ORIGINAL 


WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 


Near LEEDS, 
London Wharf: No. 4, inside Great Northern Goods Station, 
King’s Cross, N.; 
LIVERPOOL: Back Leeds Street. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Our Patent Machine-made Retorts have now been in actual 
work nearly 1000 days, and are yet in good order. References on application. 


July 2, 1877, 
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WHITEHOUSE AND COMPANY, LIMITED, 
GLOBE TUBE-WORKS, WEDNESBURY; & VICTORIA TUBE-WORKS, GREAT BRIDGE, STAFFORDSHIRE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PATENT WELDED WROUGHT-IRON TUBES, 


FOR GAS, STEAM, AND WATER; 
GAS-FITTERS TOOLS, STEAM COCKS, AND ALL KINDS OF JOINTS. 
HYDRAULIC TUBES, CORE BARS, TELEGRAPH POSTS, COILS, &c. 


London Agent—ALFRED LAKEMAN, 9, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


ROBT. DEMPSTER & SONS, 


GAS ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
ROSE MOUNT IRON-WORKS, ELLAND, YORKSHIRE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


GAS APPARATUS; 


e CONTRACTORS FOR THE 
AND PARLIAMENTARY 


eerications conouctea ERECTION OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GAS-WORKS. 


Plans and Specifications Prepared, and Illustrated Catalogues forwarded on application. 


C. & W. WALKERS’ 
PATENT CENTRE-VALVES. 























ELEVATION OF THE CENTRE-VALVE. PLAN OF THE VALVE. PLAN OF THE BODY. 

These PATENT CENTRE-VALVES are the most perfect and certain means for working Purifiers on the system of three in action, and one out of action. 
The Valve itself is protected from ail iniury inside the safety cover. The working of the Valve is so easy, and so governed by the stop-catch movement, that the 
Purifiers can be instantaneously changed in the dark as well as in daylight. They are scraped perfectly true, metal to metal, the facings heretofore exposed are 
always covered, and there is nothing more reliable, certain, and durable in a gas-works, By their use the floor of the Purifying-house is clear and level; the 
Valve and all connexions being beneath the floor, out of the way of working. A considerable improvement and saving is effected in the cost of the connecting-pipes. 


MIDLAND IRON-WORKS. DONNINGTON, near NEWPORT, SHROPSHIRE; 8, FINSBURY CIRCUS, LONDON. 


SELF-AGTING REMOVABLE DIP-PIPE, 











PATENTED BY 


CHANDLER & STEVENSON. 











ADVANTAGES, 

i. There is no pressure on the | 6. Gets 10 per cent. more 
Reterts, | Gas out of the Coal, and 

2. No deposit of Carbon. | a higher Illuminating 

8. No scurfing is required. Power. 

4, Never a choked Ascension- 7, Is never out of order. 
Pipe. 8. Requires no attention. 

5. Saves Fuel and Wear and | 9. Is perfectly automatic in its 


Tear. action. 


These Dip-Pipes can now be supplied 
complete, except the flanched bend, for £4 
each, which includes the charge for licence 
during the whole term of the patent. 


Applications to be made to 


Messrs. CHANDLER & SONS, 
104, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, S.E., 


Who fix the Dip-Pipes, at a small Charge, when required. 
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THE 


IMPERIAL METER COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
KING’S ROAD, LONDON, N.W., 
Orrice: 115, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“WET” & “DRY” GAS-METERS IN IRON & TIN-PLATE CASES, 


STATION-METERS AND GOVERNORS, STREET-LAMP METERS, BOXES, AND 
REGULATORS FOR THE AVERAGE METER SYSTEM. 


Attention is called to their Dry Meters in Wood Cases, as used by the principal London Gas 
Companies. These Meters are especially suitable for seaport towns and for export. 
The Company repair or convert every description of Wet Gas-Meters to De Castro and Burton’s 


Patent. 
EDWARD E. CROMBIE & CO., 


INVENTORS AND PATENTEES 


OF THE 


FRICTIONLESS DRY GAS-METERS, 


Beg to intimate to Gas Companies and others that they are now prepared to supply these very superior Meters at the same prices as for the ordinary 








Gas- Meters. 

In the construction of this Meter, for which the best tin plates only are used, every mechanical contrivance has been taken advantage of successfully to 
reduce the friction to a minimum, which is amply proved by the fact that they are made to work upon only one-fortieth of an inch pressure. By an 
improvement also in their construction, a steadier light is obtained, and greater capacity than can be got from any other Meter in the market. No gas can 


pass under the valves on any back pressure, as is the case with many other Dry Meters. ‘ 
To Gas Companies supplying gas through streets with heavy gradients, these Meters are invaluable, as much gas is saved from the low pressure required 


to work them. 
ALL METERS ARE UPHELD FOR FIVE YEARS. 


METROPOLITAN WORKS, DIANA PLACE, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


FLETCHER AND MURPHY, 


GARRATT STREET WORKS, OLDHAM ROAD, MANCHESTER; 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED CONSUMERS WET CAS-METERS 


IN CAST-IRON CASES, 
THE UNVAR YING WATER-LINE GAS-METER, 


AND 


IMPROVED DRY GAS-METERS; 
STATION-METERS OF ALL SIZES, with PLANED JOINTS; 


COVERNORS, PRESSURE AND EXHAUST RECISTERS, TEST HOLDERS. 
And all kinds of Experimenta] Gas Apparatus. 


WILLEY & COMPANY, 
GAS ENGINEERS, 
WORKS: COMMERCIAL ROAD, EXETER, 


Invite THE ATTENTION oF Gas CoMPANIES AND OTHERS FOR THE SUPPLY OF 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS APPARATOUS. 


* ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. 
NEW GAS-WORKS erected complete. Plans and Estimates furnished. MAINS, METERS, SERVICES, LAMPS, &c., 
adapted for Towns of any size. Gas Companies advised on Improvements, Extensions, and Alterations of Works. 


GASHOLDERS AND TANKS. 

RETORTS and RETORT-HOUSE FITTINGS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, ENGINES and EXHAUSTERS, PURI. 
FIERS, STATION-METERS, GOVERNORS, VALVES, &c. 

METER DEPARTMENT. 

They beg special attention to the excellence and superiority of their WET and DRY METERS, several thousand being now ia 
use by many of the largest Gas Companies in the West of England and South Wales. Warranted to measure correctly, and not to 
vary. Their acknowledged superiority has brought them into general use more rapidly than any Meters hitherto manufactured. A 
guarantee of Five years tendered with each Meter. 


GAS-FITTING DEPARTMENT. 
An extensive variety of Choice Designs in CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, STAR and SUN LIGHTS, 
MEDLAVAL FITTINGS for CHURCHES, &c. 


PATTERN-BOOKS and PRICE LISTS furnished. 
tS PLEASE NOTE THE ADDRESS— 


GAS ENGINEERING WORKS, COMMERCIAL ROAD, EXETER. 











SPE. 
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GEORGE ORME & CO., 
ATLAS METER-WORKS, OLDHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, 
STATION-METERS, GOVERNORS, 
PRESSURE AND EXHAUST REGISTERS, 


LAMP-METERS IN CAST-IRON BOXES, 
And every Description of Gas Apparatus. 


B. DONKIN & G°’s 
Ss IMPROVED GAS-VALVES 


WITH WROUGHT-IRON PINIONS. 

List of prices, with full dimensions of all sizes up to 48-inch, to be had 
on application. 

These Valves are proved on both sides to 30 lbs. on the square inch before 
leaving the works, and are kept in stock. 


ALSO MAKERS OF 





gi J. BEALE’S NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS, 
me) STEAM ENGINES FOR DRIVING GAS EXHAUSTERS, 
Yd VALVES FOR AMMONIACAL LIQUOR, 
IMPROVED BRIDGE VALVES FOR REGULATING 
THE SEAL IN HYDRAULIC MAINS, 
BYE-PASS VALVES, &c., &c. 


B. DONKIN & CO., 55a, BLUE ANCHOR ROAD, BERMONDSEY, LONDON, S.E. 











J.% J. BRADDOCK, 


GAS ENGINEERS, 
GLOBE METER-WORKS, OLDHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WET & DRY CONSUMERS GAS-METERS, 


OF THE HIGHEST EXCELLENCE ONLY; 
ALSO LICENSEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


WARNER & COWAN’S PATENT SELF-REGULATING GAS-METERS ; 


ROUND STATION -METERS, 
ON CAST-IRON STANDS. 
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SQUARE STATION-ME TERS, 
WITH PLANED JOINTS. 
GOVERNORS, GAUGES, INDICATORS, MAIN COCKS, &e. 
GAS COOKING APPARATUS. 


Home and Foreign Orders promptly attended to. 
All Sizes of CONSUMERS METERS, STATION-METERS, and GOVERNORS generally in Stock. 
Orders almost invariably despatched on the day of receipt. 
TERMS, &c.,ON APPLICATION, 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 18638. 
CLASS X. 
PRIZE MEDAL 
For excellence of Fire-Clay Gas Retorts, and 
“ HONOURABLE MENTION” for 
good quality of Fire-Bricks. 
ILLIAM STEPHENSON & SONS, 
THROCKLEY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


C. & W. WALKER’S 
WOOD PURIFIER SIEVES, 


Which have now been used for fifteen years, and their 
advantages and durability fully established. They are made 
entirely by steam machinery in very large quantities at 
the most moderate cost. 








MIDLAND IRON-WORKS, 
DONNINGTON, Ngan NEWPORT, SHROPSHIRE, 
8, FINSBURY CIRCUS, LONDON. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1860. 


BENJAMIN CARPENTER, 


THE eee ee OF 
HE IMPROVE 


woo D Ss * E VES 
GAS PURIFIERS & SCRUBBERS. 


PROVIDENCE WORKS, 


22, HERMES STREET, PENTONVILLE ROAD 
LONDON, N, 


my DEMPSTER & SONS” 


RENOWNED 


WOOD SIEVES, 
WITH TAPER BARS, 
MADE BY MACHINERY 
CAPABLE OF MAKING 10,000 FEET 
WEEKLY. 
lig References to Hundreds of First- 

Class Engineers. 








ROSE MOUNT IRON-WORKS, 
ELLAND, near HALIFAX. 


CATOPTRIC 
LAMPS. 


The NEW PATTERN 
Is now placed throughout 
CHEAPSIDE. 











For Terms of Licence to Use 
and Manufacture, apply to 


Mr. SKELTON, 
37, ESSEX STREET, 
STRAND. 


LAMP-PILLARS, 


GAS-LAMPS, F FOUNTAINS. 








Our New and Choice Designs ft for the above, with prices, 
are forwarded to any part of the world on receipt of twelve 
stamps. Estimates for work at home or abroad. 


TURNER & ALLEN 
(W.T. Atten & Co.), Established 1847, 
GAS & WATER ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS, 
SOMERSET BUILDINGS, 
LAMBETH HILL, UPPER THAMES ST. 


(Late 203, ‘ws Thames Street}, LONDON, E.C. 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, 


SHEAF AND SPRINC WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 
FOR ENGINEERS, 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
SCREW STOCKS, TAPS, AND DIES, SPANNERS, 
RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING-JACKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS TOOLS GENERALLY. 


LONDON WAREHOUSE: 
35, QUEEN STREET, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
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JAMES OAKES & CO., 
ALFRETON mned.- Went, DERBYSHIRE, 


WENLOCK IRON WHARF, 21 & 22, WHARF ROAD, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, Ny 
Keep in London and at their works large stocks of PIPES 
and CONNEXIONS (14 to 36 inches in diempetet); also 
make and supply Retorts, Tanks, Columns, Girders, Special 
Castings required by Gas, Water, Railway, Telegraph, 
Chemical, Colliery, and other Companies. 
Cuaries Horsey, Agent. 





IRBTLEY IRON WORES, 
CHESTUR-LE-STREET, 
DURHAM. 
Manufactory for every description of Casting and 
Machinery for Gas«Works and Water-Works. 
Warehouse in London for Cast-Iron Pipes and Con- 
nexions of all sizes and in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, 
Bankside, Southwark. 
Agent ‘in London, Mr. J. Manwarine, 101 Cannon 
Street, B.C. 


YEO’S PATENT ENGINE PACKING. 


By Her Magsesty’s Roya Letrrers PATENT. 

No, 8, Self-Lubricating Packing, any size, 1s. 8d. per lb. 
This Packing supersedes all other kinds for High and Low 
Pressure Steam and Pumps. No.7, 1s. per lb. No. 5, Self- 
Lubricating Double-Twisted Soft Laid Cotton Packing, 
Is. 8d, per lb. No.2, Cotton and Soapstone, ls. per lb. 
No. 6, Canvas Rope, with India-rubber Core, ls. 8d. per Ib. 
Canvas made from all Long Flax. Any Quantity can be 
forwarded from 1 lb. upwards, and carriage paid on } cwt. 
and upwards to any Railway Stationin the Kingdom. Tarred 
and White Yarn for Pipe- Joints, Torch Yarn, Coke Sacks, 
Fall Ropes, Cotton Waste, &c., at various prices, according 


to quality. 
E, YEO, NEWTON ABBOT, DEVONSHIRE. 


SILICA FIRE BRICK Co., 
OUGHTIBRIDGE, 
Near SHEFFIELD, 


Manufacturers of THE ORIGINAL SILICA OR DINAS 
FPIRE-BRICKS. Specially adapted for Gas-Retort Fur- 
naces, and for Siemens’s Gas-Furnacés. Shipments promptly 
executed to London, Liverpool, Hull, Grimsby, &c. 


TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


BRETTELL’S ESTATE 
FIRE CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 


STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASS-HOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS LUMPs, 
TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICK, 
Proprietors of 
BEST GLASS-HOUSE POT and ORUCIBLE CLAYS. 


Successors t0 
E, Baxer and Co., tare Bareriey Mitt, StaPronbshrer, 


HARPER & MOORES, 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


BEST STOURBRIDCE CLAYS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 
Manufacturers of all Descriptions of 
BEST STOURBRIDGE FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, 


AND CLAY RETORTS 
Of all Dimensions for Gas- Works, 
GLASS-HOUSE POTS & CRUCIBLES 
Of every kind. 
The Highest Award was obtained by H. & M., at the 
Philadelphia Exhibition, 1876, for Superior Quality of 
Manufacture. 


“SELLARS’ CEMENT” 


PREVENTS WASTE OF GAS FROM RETORTS; 


SAVES CLAY RETORTS FROM DESTRUCTION BY 
FIRE; 
GREATLY ECONOMIZES THE USE OF FIRE- 
BRICKS; 
And PREVENTS ALL POSSIBLE LOSS of GAS FROM 
LEAKAGE, 


J. C. SELLARS, 
THE GAS CEMENT WORKS, 


BIRKENHEAD. — 


GAS AND WATER PIPES. 


WILLIAM MACLEOD & Co., 
23 & 25, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW. 


CAST-IRON GAS AND WATER 
PIPES. 


























DELIVERY F'.0.B., GLASGOW. 
Prices om application. 





THE HORSELEY COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
TIPTON, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
LONDON OFFICE: 
6, WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, VICTORIA STREET, 


GAS ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, &c,, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GASHOLDERS, WROUGHT AND CAST IRON TANKS, CONDENSERS, 
PURIFIERS, SCRUBBERS, MAINS, RETORT-LIDS, PLAIN AND DISHED, 
LAMP-POSTS, PIPES, 
AND ALL REQUISITES FOR EITHER 


GAS OR WATER WORKS; 


MAKERS OF ROOFS, BRINGES, &e. 








CGCEORGE ANDERSON, 
GAS AND CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
354, GREAT GEORGE STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


ANDERSON’S 
PATENT 


COMBINED WASHER AND SCRUBBER. 


TESTIMONY OF ITS ACTION. 


The Gas-Works, St. Albans, 
April 27, 1877. 








Dear Sir, 

Your Brush Scrubber has been in action here 
for four months. 

It removes the whole of the ammonia from the 
gas, so that it will not discolour moistened turmeric 
paper. 

The brushes cause no appreciable increase of pres- 
sure, and there is no repumping of liquor. Clear 
water run in at top, issues from the bottom fit to 
proceed to the sulphate-house. 

It performs its work more efficiently than the tower 
scrubber I have, while only about half the height, 
and not one-fourth its weight or capacity. 

My purifiers also last much longer before they are 
foul than they did previously. 

I am, yours truly, 
A. F. Pattuies. 

G. Anderson, Esq., 

35a, Great George Street, 8.W. 


PATENTEE and MANUFACTURER of the . 
following Inventions :— 


RETORT SETTINGS—giving great Economy of 
Fuel. 

STEAM-ENGINES and EXHAUSTERS, FOUR- 
WAY VALVES. 


FUEL-MACHINE, for Compressing Breeze and 
Tar. 








N.B.—Pamphlet, with Eighteen Illustrations and Letterpress on the Construction of 
Gas- Works, post free, 2s. 6d. 
PRICES AND ALL PARTICULARS TO BE HAD OF THE PATENTEE, 


35a, GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


taba 
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STEAM -BOILERS, 


CORNISH, 
LANCASHIRE, 
EGG-ENDED AND 
VERTICAL, 

IN ALL SIZES, 


AND OI 


SUPERIOR QUALITY. 











Prices on Application. 


THE “SPECIAL” STEAM-PUMP. 


In use in 100 Gas-Works in the United Kingdom 











| | | 
Diameter sear” ind Length Gallons of 





of 0 | Water Reduced for Pumping Ammoniacal Liquor, Water, or Tar. 
Steam | Water 5.0) per Hour, | Prices, 
Cylinder. | Cylinder. nPOns. joes 
| | 
3 | wb 9 450 | £16 ‘ 
4* 2 | 9 | 815* | 18 Mesers. Burt, Boulton, and mupenes, Manufae 
5* 24 12 | 1,250* | 90 turing Chemists, have over Forty “ Special” Steam- 
5* 3 12 | 1,830* 22 10 Pumps in use at their several large Tar-Works. 
4 4 12 8,250 | 2% 
6* 4 12 3,250* | 3 
5 5 12 5,070 =| 382 10 
* y 2 70* | 

: 8 = ane = 200 Sizes made. Those in Table opposite are the 
8* 6 12 7,350* | 50 leading Sizes for use in Works and Chemical 
7 7 = ait | 50 Works, 

10* 7 75) | 65 











* These Sizes being usually selected for pumping Tar and Liquor, are always in stock, or nearly ready, fitted with all pump details in iron, and extra length distance-piece between 
steam and pump cylinder, at a small extra cost. : 


MORTON’S 


Patent Self-Sealing 


RETORT LIDS, 


WITH 


HOLMAN’S NEW PATENT BRACKETED CROSS- 
BARS, ANTI-FRICTION CATCHES, AND 
ECCENTRIC FASTENINGS. 
Instantaneous Sealing effected. No Luting. No Duplicate 


Lids required. Holman’s New Self-Sustaining Cross-Bar ensures 
freedom of joint, and maintains parallel position of the Lids. 





Nes Som 


Since their introduction in 1869, these Patent Retort-Lids have been 
thoroughly tested (rigid cast iron is now successfully employed), being now 
in use in nearly all the principal Gas-Works in London and the Provinces, 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 
The Gaslight and Coke Company (commonly called the Chartered Gas Con:pany), Beckton, North Woolwich. 
Gentlemen,—In answer to your inquiry respecting the Self-Sealing Lids, I beg to say that they continue to work well, and I have every reason to be satisfied 
with them, I should be very sorry to return to the old system of Luting, and our stokers here freely acknowledge the benefit to them of the new system. 
I am, yours truly, (Signed) G, C. Trewsy. 


| HUNT’S PATENT EQUILIBRIUM GAS-COVERNOR. 


: In this Governor a Throttle-Valve is substituted for the ordi- 
nary suspended Cone, all external communications being avoided 
by placing the Lever or Radius Arm (shown in the draw- 
ing) inside the Valve-Chamber upon the Disc. The Disc is car- 
ried upon steel centres, upon which it is accurately balanced and 
turns freely, The friction in working is thereby reduced toa 
minimum, This Governor is extremely sensitive to alterations 
of inlet or outlet pressure, and renders a large actuating holder 
unnecessary. 

The principal advantages of this arrangement over the ordi- 
nary form of Governor are as follows:— 


Its sensitive action prevents oscillation, 


} It is self-adjusting—.c., it maintains a steady pressure under 
i variations of inlet pressure ora fluctuating consumption. 

The inlet to Gasholder being contracted to the smallest pos- 
sible dimensions, all danger from leakage through insufficiency 
of seal, tilting, &c., is entirely avoided. 

The valve portion being separate from the holder, it can be 
handled and fixed like an ordinary Slide-Valve direct in the 
main; and the holder can be placed at any convenient distance 
immediately above it. The cost is thus materially reduced, and 
the inconvenience of heavy lifts done away with. 


There are no working parts likely to get out of order. 








These Governors have been adopted by many leading Gas 
Companies, among whom are the following:— 

The Gaslight and Coke Co. (9), The London Gas Co. (3), and 
at Abergavenny, Arundel, Birmingham, Cannes (France) 
Devonport, Dronfield, Dursley, Exeter, Guernsey, Halesowen, 
Mentone (France), Monmouth, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Oxford, 
Plymouth, Rochdale, Windsor, &c. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


The Gaslight and Coke Company, 
9, Water Street, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars, E.C., Feb, 27, 1875 
Messrs, TANGYE BrorHerRs AND HOLMAN. 

Gentlemen,—The two 24-inch and three 36-inch Hunt’s 
Equilibrium Governors supplied by you, and fixed in the valve- 
rooms at Whitechapel, Goswell Road, and Blackfriars, are 
working very satisfactorily. 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) JOHN JOHNSON. 





PRICES AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO 


TANGYE BROTHERS & HOLMAN, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


LAURENCE POUNTNEY LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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THOMAS GLOVER & CO. 
DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 


214 To 222, ST. JOHN STREET, CLERKENWELL GREEN, 
LONDON, E.C. 








TO GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 


It having come to our knowledge that a report is in circulation, spread by some unprincipled person or persons, 
that the cases of our larger-sized Meters are made of Galvanized Iron, we think it only fair to ourselves, and just to our 
customers, to say, that we never have used, in making any of our Meters, a single pound of Galvanized Iron, or any 
other cheap and inferior material, and this can be easily seen by opening any of them. 


The cases of our large-sized Meters, from 20 lights and upwards, are all made of the very Best Best Patent Alloy, 
which is nearly double the price, and will last more than double the time, of some other material that has been and still 
is very largely used for the same purpose. And our experience, acquired by an extensive use of it for upwards of 30 
years, enables us to say with confidence that no other metal in use for the purpose is so little liable to corrosion from the 
action of the gas. 


We have now in use a Meter made in 1848, and therefore 29 years old, the case of which is made of Patent. 
Alloy; the Meter is still in perfect order, and shows no signs of decay. 


The utmost care is exercised by us in selecting none but the very best materials for all parts of our Meters; 
much of it is made expressly fcr us, as it is not possible to obtain it in the open market of the same superior quality. 


The great fall in the price of all materials used in making our Meters has enabled us to give an increased 
discount, thus giving our customers the benefit of the fall. This we were bound in fairness to do, as we raised the 
price of our Meters four years ago, when the price of all metals went up. 


It will be our constant endeavour, by using none but the best materials, and employing the most skilful workmen, 
to maintain the high character our Meter has hitherto borne. 








WILLIAM PARKINSON & CO. 


(SUCCESSORS TO SAMUEL CROSLEY,) 


COTTAGE LANE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1816. 





MANUFACTURERS OF PATENT 


WET & DRY GAS-METERS, 


STATION-METERS WITH PLANED JOINTS, 


GOVERNORS, PRESSURE REGISTERS, GAUGES, 
AND EXPERIMENTAL APPARATUS, 


STREET-LAMP METERS, 


AND REGULATORS FOR AVERAGE METER INDICATION. 


METERS FOR MEASURING WATER. 
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Bank Ho.Lipay.—JIn consequence of the Bank Holiday next week, 
the JOURNAL will not be published till Wednesday, Aug. 8. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is in- 
tended for insertion, must be authenticated by the name and address of 
a ened not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
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Circular to Gus Companies. 





Tae “scare ” may be said to be over. The pricesof gas property have 
returned to what we may considera normal state. For the moment 
the “electric candle” is extinguished, and, indeed, almost forgotten, 
so fast do sensational novelties pass from recognition. We have 
endeavoured, in past remarks, to show how ill adapted, at the 
best, the electric light is to supersede gas. In the tirst place, a 
large expenditure of force, and, consequently, of money, is spent 
on producing light, nine-tenths of which must be cut off to make 
it endurable. We speak, of course, of the invention as it is at 
present offered to us ; but we have always led, and still lead, our 
readers to look for further improvements. Electricity, however, 
can only be employed as a means of illumination, and that is 
only one, and it may eventually be one of the smallest uses of 
gas. Waiting for details of expenditure, we think it may turn 
out that, under the inexorable law of the conservation of energy, 
the coal employed in driving the magneto-electric machine, and 
which, it must be remembered, is entirely consumed, will, while 
giving a large amount of light, only represent an equivalent 
amount, distilled in retorts, which affords a certain amount 
of light, but, at the same time, leaves residuals which are 
equal in value—that is, they make up the worth of the coal 
distilled. With our present knowledge, we are not inclined to 
believe that coal consumed to drive a magneto-electric machine 
does more useful work than the same amount would if distilled 
for gas-making. ‘True, it may be made to produce more light, 
the greater part of which must, as we have said, now be wasted. 
But light is not the only thing wanted. It may be said, without 
exaggeration, that, apart from the actual application of gas for 
illuminating purposes, gas is unconsciously used almost as much 
to afford warmth as light. The “electric candle” leaves us all 
out in the cold. 





It was, of course, always obvious to us that it was possible 
to work auction clauses in such a way that no premiums would 
be realized, and that new issues of capital might be placed in 
the hands of existing shareholders. But it was no business of 
ours to explain how this might be done. We left it to the 
ingenuity of any companies who might be interested in the 
matter. It will, however, be seen in our “ Parliamentary Intel- 
“ ligence,” that official, or officious, attention has been directed 
to the subject, and the result will be another addition to Stand- 
ing Orders. Earl Redesdale will, to-night, move an Order, 


that in all future Gas Bills it shall be provided thai 
new capiial raised by the sale of shares or stock by 
auction shall be paid up within a _ limited period. 


When we come presently to publish the evidence given 
before the Committee of the House of Lords on the Waterford 
Gas Bill, it will be seen how this order has originated. The 
suggestion has been made that the share capital sold, and the 
premium realized, shall be made payable within three months of 
the date of the sale, and most likely it will be so enacted in the 
future. 

Our readers know that the Corporation of Stoke are very 
desirous of acquiring the gas undertaking in their district. The 
Company are unwilling to sell, but, probably, in the long run, 
the undertaking will pass into the hands of the Corporation. It 
is with some amusement we read in the report of the committee 
who are conducting the negotiations, that one, and, perhaps, the 
chief, reason for desiring the acquisition is plainly put as 


follows :— 

Your committee cannot conceal from themselves the fact that a large 
expenditure of an unremunerative character will fall within a very few 
years on the ratepayers, and they believe the profit arising from the 
purchase of the gas-works will do much, if it docs not remove altogether 


the burden that would otherwise fall upon the corporation. 

It. is a very cool thing to put the cost of wnremuncerative 
works upon the gas consumers of Stoke, and presently these may 
become alive to the injustice of such a proceeding. 

The paid-up capital of the Gas Company is £34,000, and, in 
addition to this, profits have been expended on works, which bring 
up the total expenditure to £47,000° For this the Corporation 
propose to pay £85,000, which is twenty-five years purchase of 
maximum dividends, but only fourteen and a half years purchase 
of the profits made on the average during the past seven years. 
It seems probable that the bargain will be concluded on this 
basis. 

The Town Council of Hanley have not succeeded in getting 
possession of the gas-works, but, in the endeavour to do so, they 
have run up a small bill for parliamentary expenses, amounting 
to £1860, which it will require a rate of threepence in the 
pound to pay off. The Town Council try to look pleasant over 
the matter, and have received the thanks of a local association of 
ratepayers, We feel bound to remark that the amount above 
mentioned is so much smaller than was to be expected under 
the circumstances, that we entertain a strong fear that other 
bills of costs will shortly be forthcoming. 

We informed our readers that the Town Council of Hull had 
resolved on asking the Local Government Board to hold an 
inquiry as to the circumstances of the gas supply of their borough 
and district, which, we may admit, are somewhat peculiar. 
We said at the time that we knew of no enactment which 
would authorize the Board to interfere in the matter. <A reply 
from the Board, to the same effect, was read at the last meeting 
of the Council, who afterwards passed a resolution instructing 
the Parliamentary Committee to take immediate steps to prepare 
a Bill for next session, to empower the Council to erect new gas- 
works, or to purchase or lease existing works. It was inci- 
dentally stated that the Corporation might at one time have 
purchased the undertaking of the British Company in that town 
for £46,000, but that it would now cost £346,000. There is, 
doubtless, some exaggeration here. We believe the British Com- 
pany would refuse to sell at any price, and we are certain that 
Hull is far better off, with the gas supply in the hands of the 
Company, than it would be if it were furnished by the Corporation. 

A singular accident occurred at the Devonport Gas-Works 
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last week. A tank to receive a new gasholder is being exca- 
vated in rocky ground, where it is necessary to blast. An 
unlucky shot, it would seem, hurled a large fragment into the air, 
and falling on the crown of a neighbouring holder, went through. 
The escaping gas, it appears, was driven by the wind to the 
retort-house, and became ignited. What is described as an 
“ explosion” resulted, but we cannot make out from the report 
that anything like a real explosion happened. The gasholder 
is, of course, a wreck, but beyond that the damage done seems to 
be inconsiderable. A few scorched cabbages and pigs appear to be 
the worst results of the accident. We refer to it because we fear 
it may be quoted as a proof that the vicinity of gas storeage 
works is dangerous. Setting aside the exceptional circumstances 
of this accident, we wish to point out that nothing like an 
“explosion” occurred. A hole was made in a gasholder, and 
the gas mixed with air became ignited, and burnt over a rather 
wide area. No damage was occasioned to any other part of the 
works, and the greatest praise is due to the Manager, who, after 
the destruction of his holder, continued the lighting of the 
town with so little inconvenience to the inhabitants. We will 
not say that a gasholder cannot be exploded; but the circum- 
stances under which such an accident could take place are almost 
inconceivable. 

We may mention here that our report of the proceedings 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, on the 
Bills promoted by the Crystal Palace District Gas Company 
and the Chartered Company is now ready. The nature of these 
proceedings was such that a permanent and easily-accessible 
record of them would, we considered, prove of essential service 
to Gas Companies. Unhappily, the evidence is not so complete 
as we could have wished. Owing to some little misunderstanding, 
the chemical witnesses who were heard on behalf of the first- 
named Company were not fully cross-examined, and thus some 
points are left without the elucidation which a cross-examination 
might have brought out. Apart from this, however, the evidence, 
taken as a whole, is of singular interest, and will serve as a guide 
in all similar cases. Many “sulphur battles” will, no doubt, yet 
be fought, and as this was, in the main, well fought, the record 
of it deserves preservation. 








Water and Sanitary Hotes. 


Tue report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on the Metropolitan Fire Brigade has just been issued, and, as 
will be seen by extracts which we give in other columns, it con- 
tains matters of great importance to the Metropolitan Water 
Companies. The question before the Committee was simple. 
They had to consider the Metropolitan Water Supply from 
only one point of view—its availability for the extinction of 
fires. We feel bound to say that there is nothing in this report 
to complain of. The Committee do the Water Companies full 
justice, especially the three who have devoted themselves to 
furnish a constant supply in compliance with the Act of 1871. 
They deal with the Metropolitan Board of Works, whose action 
has been simply obstructive, in a very tender manner, no doubt 
in deference to the Chairman of the Board, who was a member 
of the Committee. Still it seems to be clearly intimated that 
the Board have not done all they might, if they had joined 
heartily with the Companies in putting, as far as possible, the 
provisions of the Act of 1871 into force. It would, no doubt, 
be difficult for some of the Companies to furnish a constant 
supply of water under pressure, but even these might have been 
encouraged to do their utmost by the sanction of such regula- 
tions as were necessary for their protection. It was, however, 
and still is, the desire of the Board to get the supply of water 
into their own hands. In accordance with the recommen- 
dation of the Committee, that the water systems of the 
various Companies should be consolidated in the hands of 
some public authority, the Metropolitan Board have already 
under consideration a Bill to be promoted next session, 
to obtain power to acquire the undertakings of the London 
Water Companies. It is not difficult to foresee that the 
time will come when the water supply will ineyitably fall into 
the hands of some public authority ; but what authority? Not, 
we may take it, the Metropolitan Board of Works, as at present 
constituted. If we had a Government strong in something more 
than the command of a numerical majority, we should, after this 
report, consider the Water Companies as doomed ; but, at present, 
we are disposed to believe that they have a long life before them. 
Can they do nothing among themselves to bring about the 
“consolidation” which is regarded as the first thing necessary 
towards effecting the changes requisite for the proper pro- 
tection of the Metropolis? It seems to be allowed by the Com- 
mittee that the supply for domestic purposes is quite adequate, 


t 








and all that has to be provided for more effectually is the un- 
remunerative supply for the extinction,of fires, which, by the 
way, isadmitted to beeven nowefficient.» We cannot, however, shut 
our eyes to the fact that a crisis is impending. This Committee 
practically repeat the recommendation of the Royal Commission 
on the Metropolitan Water Supply, 1866, and say, from their 
own point of view : 

That the water systems now belonging to the various companies should 
be consolidated in the hands of a public authority, which, in dealing with 
the questions of constant supply, pressure, and pipeage, should be bound to 


have regard, not only to the convenience of consumers, but also to the 
requirements for the extinction of fire. 


This is but one-of several recommendations to which it will 
presently be seen the Committee advise that legislative sanction 
shall be given. Cannot the Water Companies, by combination, 
anticipate and, we might say, thwart the action of any public 
authority? We believe they might, with effect, and we com- 
mend the question to their earnest consideration. To do all 
that the Committee wish to see accomplished would require 
the expenditure of a considerable amount of capital for new 
works ; but this is quite within the means of an united Com- 
pany. None could do the work so well. The Metropolis, or, 
rather, its inhabitants, are not much in love with the autho- 
rities. They are pretty well contented with matters as they 
stand, and if the Water Companies will only work earnestly 
together in the path of progress marked out, they may safely 
resist the attacks which are certain to be made. 

A week or two ago we made the remark that the legal, or, rather, 
parliamentary business of the Local Government Board was not 
so well conducted as it ought to be. We furnish a notable 
illustration of the truth of this remark to-day. The Local 
Board of West Houghton have been supplied with water by 
the Corporation of Bolton. They got it cheap—at the rate of 
sixpence or eightpence per 1000 gallons, we rather think ; but, 
stimulated by the mad ambition which affects small Local 
Authorities, desired to have an independent supply. For this 
purpose they went to the Local Government Board for a Pro- 
visiona! Order, under the Public Health Act, 1875, which was 
intended to authorize them to take certain lands and waters. A 
local inquiry was held, of which, ynfortunately, we have no 
report, and in the event an Order was granted, which, embodied 
with others in a Bill, came before the House of Lords for con- 
firmation. What opposition was raised at the local inquiry 
we do not know; but in the Lords the Corporation of Bolton 
and some proprietors, a large number of whom are scheduled 
in the Order, appeared as opponents. A technical objectton, 
raised and sustained by Mr. Michael, was at once fatal to the 
measure. It was shown that the Local Government Board, in 
making the order, exceeded their powers. The incorporation of 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act gave the West Houghton 
Board power to make a compulsory acquisition of land ; but 
the saving clauses of the Public Health Act prevented them 
from acquiring water rights except by agreement. There was 
no resisting Mr. Michael’s argument ; the Lords at once threw 
out the Order, and the Local Board of West Houghton have 
spent their money for nothing but vexation. They have made 
a piteous appeal to Mr. Sclater-Booth to contribute a portion of 
the costs they have been involved in, consequent on the 
blundering of the central authority ; but ‘the Crown can do no 
“ wrong,” and relief from that source is impossible. The moral 
of this story is, however, sufficiently obvious. Under the 
Public Health Act no compulsory powers can be acquired for 
the purchase of water or water rights. ‘Thus it becomes impera- 
tive on all who wish to obtain such rights to proceed by Bill in 
Parliament, and not to promote a Provisional Order. ‘There is, 
qe perhaps ought to say, a choice. The Board of Trade can 
grant Orders under the Gas and Water-Works Facilities Act, 
and the Local Government Board can make an Order under the 
Public Health Act. We are strongly inclined to think the 
Board of Trade the safer guide; but, all things being con- 
sidered, we are disposed to believe that Sanitary Authorities 
who desire powers to construct and maintain water-works should 
promote a Bill rather than seek a Provisional Order. 

The Cheltenham Local Board are very desirous of acquiring 
the undertaking of the Water Company, but, as will be seen in 
another column, the latter have decided not to sell for any con- 
sideration. We admire their pluck, and would be glad to see as 
much displayed by all Companies whose properties are threatened 
with confiscation. But the times are peculiar. ‘This session, 
Gas and Water Companies may be said to have triumphed in 
Parliament. We cannot, however, prognosticate what will 
happen next session. It is, however, in our opigion, incumbent 
on all commercial bodies to resist to the utmost the prevalent 
rage for confiscating their undertakings. 

We are likely to obtain an accurate view of the water situa- 
tion at Richmond (Surrey). The very select Vestry of that 
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aristocratic district are anxious, as we knew they would he, to 
borrow more money for the purposes of their water undertaking. 
The Local Government Board, however, refuse to give permis- 
sion to borrow until another local inquiry has been held. In 
the course of this we shall, no doubt, learn the truth, if not the 
whole truth, of the present condition of the water supply, as 
furnished by the Vestry. They at present ask for only £7000 ; 
but surely this must be utterly insufficient for their wants. 








CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE THEORY OF LUMINOUS 
FLAMES. 
By Dr. Kant HEUMANN, 
(Translated from the Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung.] 
Part II. 
(Continued from p. 12.) 

Effect of Diminution or Increase of Heat on Luminous Flames. 

The phenomenon already noticed of a small space between a flame 
and the burner, or any other cold body that touches the flame, is 
most conspicuous in feebly luminous flames strongly diluted with 
neutral gases, but it may be also quite clearly observed in ordinary 
luminous flames. The observation in the latter case becomes more 
difficult, because the eye is dazzled by the brightness of the light; 
but by holding a suitable screen before the flame, in such a manner 
as tocover the bright portion as completely as possible, this difficulty 
may be in a great measure overcome. 

I have already alluded to the well-known fact that a flame is 
deprived of part of its luminosity if it is depressed or expanded by 
means of a cold body, and a suitably-devised experiment afforded the 
proof that the diminution of the light was due solely to the with- 
drawal of heat. 

Taking this result in connexion with the appearance of a space 
between the flame and the body touching it, which I have already 
spoken of—that is, if we institute experiments on these spaces with 
luminous flames, at the same time noting the simultaneous alteration 
in the intensity of the light, we arrive at results, easy, indeed, to be 
foreseen, but leading to conclusions of practical interest. 

If a cold metal wire is introduced into a luminous gas or candle 
flame, it is seen that the flame is quite extinguished in the immediate 
vicinity of the wire, while the luminosity is diminished through a 
much wider circle. Though gases are exceedingly bad conductors of 
heat, in this case the upward movement and great diffusibility of the 
gas assists the abstraction of heat by constantly bringing fresh 
glowing gas particles into immediate contact with the cooling wire. 
The effect of this abstraction of heat must, therefore, necessarily 
make itself felt at a distance from the wire, greater in proportion to 
the coldness of the wire itself; if the wire is only of small diameter, 
its temperature will in a comparatively short time be raised so high 
that the constantly diminishing abstraction of heat at last becomes 
too slight to produce any perceptible diminution of light. 

The area of the extinguished as well as of the disilluminated gas 
will, therefore, with a thin metal! wire, be greatest in the first 
moment of its introduction into the flame; the two concentric areas 
will diminish as the wire grows hot, and finally disappear from 
observation when the metal has become glowing hot. 

With a thick metal rod, on the other hand, a decrease of the two 
areas will not take place until a certain balance is attained, and the 
temperature of the rod is so far raised that all the additional heat 
received only just suffices to replace that lost by radiation and con- 
duction from the metal. It follows from this that a metal body of 
some thickness can permanently affect the luminosity of the flame 
touching it. 

As it is generally a matter of indifference into what part of the 
flame the refrigerating body is introduced, the head of the burner 
will evidently also have a disilluminating effect, and the more or less 
extended dark portion of the flame close to the burner is in no smal 
degree due to this refrigerating power of the burner. 

_ Before I enter further upon the partial disillumination or diminu- 
tion of the light of a flame by the burner, and the rush of the cold gas 
escaping, it seems necessary to examine more ciosely the manner in 
which disillumination may be caused by the refrigerating effect of a 
cold body introduced into the flame. If a luminous gas-flame, for 
instance, is slightly depressed by a porcelain®saucer, the flame loses 
some of its light, and the porcelain becomes covered with a thick 
layer of soot. But if the refrigerating object is at once quickly im- 
mersed as far as the lower half of the flame, the light disappears 
entirely, and the porcelain is not sooted in the least. 

I have shown before that the extension of the flame and its conse- 
quences are immaterial to the case in question, and that the disillu- 
mination must be attributed to abstraction of heat by the cold body. 
If, therefore, in each case, an equal surface of the porcelain plate is 
allowed to be in contact with the flame, which may easily be arranged, 
the refrigerating effect will be pretty nearly equal,* and yet the 
plate becomes covered with soot if it is in the upper part of the flame, 
but not if it is in the lower portion. To ascertain the cause of this 

erence in the flame-zones, the following experiments were made :— 

A white porcelain rod introduced into the lower half of a gas- 
flame issuing from a round opening (8 millimétres in diameter) 
caused the light-envelope (Jichtmantel), which was here only thin, 
to become perfectly blue to a wide extent. This was cnail per- 
celved when the eye was protected from the dazzling effect of 
the still luminous portion of the flame by a screen. No deposit 
of soot was to be seen on the rod, even after a lengthened period, 





wa upper and more intensely heated portion of the flame will part 
“ rather more heat, in a given time, to the porcelain plate than the 
Wer portion, on account of the greater difference in temperature. 





Held in the upper portion of the light-envelope, the rod was im- 
mediately covered with a layer of soot, which soon became of 
considerable thickness. In this case also diminution of light was 
very clearly perceptible. 

To explain these phenomena, which any one may verify, I venture 
the following hypothesis, which I shall endeavour to substantiate 
in the progress of this article :— 

The carbon-containing materials forming the light may burn 
in two different ways—viz., luminously, that is while giving off 
carbon in the flame; or non-luminously, that is without this inter- 
mediate process of carbon-separation.* For the first mode of 
combustion, a certain high degree of heat is necessary, depending 
upon the nature of the combustible, while any portion of the flame 
which by any means is prevented from attaining that limit of 
temperature cannot effect this separation of carbon. Combustible 
gases, if diluted by a neutral gas, require a higher temperature to 
effect this separation than they otherwise would. 

With reference to this last point, which has also been previously 
touched upon, chemistry offers many similar examples of diluted 
solutions not being decomposed, precipitation effected, &c., unless 
they are heated ; while in concentrated solutions, the same effects are 

roduced at a much lower temperature. The different portions of a 
uminous flame are of very unequal temperature, and a cold body 
introduced into the flame, and abstracting in each case nearly+ the 
same amount of heat, will only cool the hot upper portion of the 
flame to a small extent below the temperature requisite for the sepa- 
ration of carbon, which process, therefore, continues undisturbed in 
the immediate neighbourhood. Besides this, carbon is already sepa- 
rated in the part of the flame below the cooling body, and the 
particles being carried upwards, strike against it and deposit soot 
—a condition which is usually present, though by suitable arrange- 
ments it may be obviated. Therefore, in the upper portion of the 
flame, a body introduced would become coated with soot (but, of 
course, only on the lower surface), even though for some distance 
round the cooling body the temperature were so reduced that no 
separation of carbon could take place. Butif the cooling body is 
inserted into the lower, less heated portion of the luminous envelope, 
the temperature of the flame is reduced below the lowest degrea 
absolutely requisite for the carbon-separation for a considerable 
distance round; neither illumination of that portion of the flame, 
nor yet a deposit of soot, can, therefore, take place, and the less so 
as, if the porcelain rod is properly placed, the separation of carbon 
lower down in the flame, as just alluded to, wiil not occur. 

Reverting now to the experiment which induced the consideration 
of the action of the different portions of the flame-envelope, we find 
the fact of the coating of a porcelain saucer with soot, if slightly 
pressed on a luminous flame, explained by two circumstances, viz. :— 

1. The diminution of heat is not sufficient to reduce the very hot 
flame-gases below the lowest temperature requisite for the separa- 
tion of carbon to any distance around; and 

2. The particles of carbon, separated in the .lower, uncooled 
portions of the flame rise and attach themselves to the saucer. The 
non-deposit of soot, but complete disillumination of the flame, when 
much depressed by a cold body is, on the other hand, explained by 
the early cooling of the flame, preventing it from ever attaining the 
degree of heat necessary for the separation of carbon. 

These considerations teach us that where a large deposit of soot is 
required (as in the preparation of lamp-black, or for the annealing 
of blown glass), the flame must not be too much cooled, but must 
contain sufficient heat to-effect as complete a separation of carbon as 
possible. On the other hand, too high a temperature and unlimited 
access of air are prejudicial, as a large proportion of the carbon is 
then consumed. ‘They show further that a cooling of the flame is, 
in fact, not necessary for the deposit of soot, because the carbon is 
not separated within the flame, in consequence of the diminished 
temperature ; but, on the contrary, a high temperature is the very 
means by which this separation is effected. The cold body intro- 
duced into the flame rather acts as a rampart to receive the bullets 
discharged, and its refrigerating action only furthers the process, in 
so far as it prevents a greater combustion of the carbon suspended in 
the flame, or of that already deposited. It necessarily follows that a 
deposit of soot will take place even on a glowing surface immersed in 
the luminous flame. 

In a flame burning without smoke, all the carbon separated is con- 
sumed, partly in the interior of the flame, partly in its outer envelope, 
but this combustion will be less perfect where the flame is bounded, 
not by the air, but by the solid body in contact with it. Neverthe- 
less, even here the access of air is not completely prevented, and, 
therefore, a portion of the deposited, but still glowing, soot, will con- 
tinually be burned. The deposit of soot on a glowing surface is, 
therefore, not quite so large as in one less heated; but, with a very 
cold body, it may occur that the soot deposit, under certain circum- 
stances, becomes much smaller, or even will not take place at all. 

In experimenting to prove that a glowing-hot object will have 
soot deposited upon it by a luminous gas-flame, care must be taken 
not to expose the surface to the air while at such a high temperature, 
otherwise all the soot will, in an extremely short space of time, some- 
times even instantaneously, be consumed and disappear. The best plan is 
to heat a platinum saucer vertically suspended, by means of a 
Bunsen lamp fastened horizontally, and directed against the concave, 
and when glowing hot to direct a gas-flame, issuing from a tube, 
against the convex side. The disappearance of the brightness of the 
surface will of itself show a deposit of soot. 





* I decidedly hold to the view already expressed as to the luminosity of 
such flames being occasioned by the separation of solid carbon; and in a 
future essay I shall bring fresh proof of the correctuess of this view. 

T See last note but one. 
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If the gas-flame is moved aside slightly, the soot, now exposed to 
the air, will immediately burn with a bright heat. 

But by waiting until the layer of soot has attained some thickness, 
and then simultaneously removing both the light and the heat 
flame, though a portion of the soot will still be burned, the platinum 
cools so quickly that a considerable portion of the soot will remain 
unconsumed. 

A striking proof that the cooling of the flame is only a subsidiary 
cause of the deposit of soot, and that the cooling body only acts as a 
rampart to receive the rapidly moving carbon particles, is the fact 
that a porcelain rod introduced into the flame is coated almost exclu- 
sively on its lower surface, or that exposed to the issuing gas-jet, the 
upper surface only becoming slightly blackened, and that, after a con- 
siderable lapse of time. 

This fact is a fresh and important proof that the soot exists in the 
flame as a solid body, and not, as Frankland supposed, in the form of 
vapour; otherwise the deposit would be a consequence of refrigera- 
tion, and condensation of the dense light-yielding hydrocarbon 
vapours would also take place on the upper surface of the body 
introduced into the flame. 


(To be continued.) 





A TREATISE ON THE SCIENCE 
AND PRACTICE OF THE MANUFACTURE AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF COAL GAS. 
CXL. 
Susways (concluded). 

The provisions made for laying pipes in the subways of the Viaduct 
are as follows:—On each side next to the house vaults, cast-iron 
chairs are let into the stone floor; above the chairs are two rows of 
cast-iron brackets projecting from the wall, the first row being 
4 feet 3 inches, and the second 7 feet 6 inches above the floor of the 
subway; the chairs carry water-pipes, the brackets gas-pipes. On 
the opposite side are brackets for telegraph pipes and wires. The 
upper surface of the chairs and brackets are cast with such curva- 
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tures as will fit pipes of considerable diameter, and provision is made 
to adapt the brackets to pipes of smaller diameter, by moveable 
wedges, cast with such curvatures as may be needed at the time, 
These wedges are screwed on to the brackets, and can be removed to 
give place to others, if pipes of different diameters are substituted. 
All the chairs and brackets are so arranged as to afford ample space 
around each of the pipes for workmen to get to every part of them. 

In the shafts at Farringdon Street and Shoe Lane, where the pipes 
descend vertically to a lower level, brackets are let into the wall, of 
such form as to fit the diameter of the pipes, and when the latter are 
placed in position against them, iron bands, also specially designed 
to fit the pipes, are passed round so as to secure them to the brackets; 
the ends of the fixed brackets and the moveable bands are then 
screwed together. 

At the eastern end of the Viaduct, where the subways are 7 feet 
wide, and 11 feet 6 inches high, the gas and water-pipes descend into 
them from beneath the surface of the adjacent ground by bends; the 
water-pipes are then laid on the cast-iron chairs, and the gas-pipes 
on the brackets, and are thence carried in parallel lines, crossing over 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway in Farringdon Street ; 
they then descend by the vertical shafts, and again curving upwards, 
join the mains which are placed in the street soil of that thoroughfare. 

On the western side of Farringdon Street the pipes rise in a similar 
manner, and are carried on the chairs and brackets to Shoe Lane, 
where they descend by shafts, go under that thoroughfare in the 
subways, again rise, and are carried thence to the Viaduct Circus, 
where the form of the subway changes, and the pipes both for gas and 
water are brought by curved junctions to the level of the brick and 
stone piers, and are carried upon them in three parallel lines to the 
end of the subways, where they curve upwards and leave the subways, 
joining on to the pipes laid in the ordinary manner beneath the sur- 
face of the roadway of Holborn. 

The water-mains are provided, where required, with stopcocks, air- 
valves, emptying-cocks which discharge into the sewers, and cocks 
for washing out the subways; branch pipes also rise from the mains, 
and are carried through the roof of the subway, to the street surface, 
for supplying hydrants on the Viaduct level for street-watering. 
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Lonpon Susways In New Strreets—Prian.—Fie. 11. 


Fire hydrants are also provided for in a similar manner, and are 
placed along the Viaduct at intervals of about 130 feet. 

The hydrants on the Viaduct are placed at such distances apart as 
to enable the surface to be washed by jet and hose, and are so 
designed that, when the pipes are shut off from the mains, an empty- 
ing-valve is opened, which allows them to become empty and dry, 
and by this means there is no difficulty, in times of severe frost, in 
obtaining water for fires. The supply in these mains has been con- 
stant since the water was turned on. 

The gas-mains are fitted with stopcocks and syphons, which are 
perfectly accessible. The service-pipes for the street-lamps rise 
vertically from the mains, and pass through openings in the arches 
into the lamp-posts, which are placed immediately above. 

The service-pipes, both for gas and water, are laid on to each 
— each main being tapped, and a junction, with stopcock, pro- 
vided. 

A service-pipe, connected with the gas-main, is carried along the 
side of the subway, and at intervals are burners, so that the subway 
can be wholly or partially illuminated, as occasion requires. Meters 
fixed in the subways register the quantity of gas consumed. 

In the northern subway of the Viaduct, two lines of 3-inch tele- 
graph-pipe are placed upon the brackets provided for them; these 
pipes descend at Farringdon Street, and are carried beneath that 
thoroughfare, and through the subways west of Farringdon Street, 
in a similar manner to the gas and water pipes, until they reach the 
subway beneath the Viaduct Circus, where they are carried by slings 
suspended from the crown. 

n the south side of the Viaduct there is one line of 3-inch tele- 
graph-pipes which is carried along the subway east of Farringdon 
treet, upon the brackets, in a similar manner to those on the 
northern side; but instead of descending the shaft at Farringdon 
Street, it is taken through the abutment and slung underneath the 
bridge; it is carried through the subway below Farringdon Street 
and Shoe Lane, across Shoe Lane, suspended by slings to the under 
side of the bridge, and west of Shoe Lane bridge is carried in a 
similar manner to those on the northern side to the western end of 
the subway. The telegraph-pipes are all fitted with lidded bends 
and joint boxes, and in all cases are readily accessible. 

The subways in Charterhouse Street, Snow Hill, St. Andrew’s 
Street, Shoe Lane, and St. Bride Street, are constructed underneath 
the centre of the roadway, and complete lines of gas and water pipes 
are laid upon each side. The services are therefore taken from the 
mains on the side which is nearest to the houses, and the central 
passage way throughout the subway is left perfectly unimpeded. 

In all the street subways, as well as those in the Viaduct, there 
are stopcocks and emptying-cocks to the water-mains, and hydrant 
junctions for street-watering and for fire; and on the gas-mains 

are syphons and re gery The supply-pi to the gas-lam 
Vary slightly in detail, but in principle resemble those described for 
the Viaduct, and all are lighted in a similar manner by lines of 
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service-pipes which pass along the crown of the subways, and to 
which pendent burners are attached. 

The pipes in the subways of the Viaduct were, under the terms of 
the Act of Parliament, laid at the expense of the Corporation, these 
being in lieu of those removed from the main lines of thoroughfare ; 
but for the new streets, the pipes required were at the expense of the 
respective companies. 

The subways in the Viaduct have now had pipes in them charged 
with gas and water for five years, and the other streets for nearly a 
like period ; they have been on several occasions lighted up with gas, 
and exhibited to the public, workmen have executed repairs, and 
performed the ordinary work in them; no special precautions have 
been found necessary as regards the use of lights or fires, no explosions 
have taken place, nor has such contraction or expansion of pipes 
resulted from the variations of temperature as materially affect either 
the gas or water supply. Various alterations have also been made in 
the gas, water, and telegraph pipes since the subways were com- 
pleted, and it has not been necessary to open the pavements for these 
purposes, so that the system may be said to be successful. 








CHELTENHAM WaTER-Works Company.—At a meeting of the Chelten- 
ham Town Council on the 23rd inst., it was reported by the Special Water 
Supply Committee that they had received a letter from the clerk to the 
water company, accompanied by the following minute of proceedings of 
the Committee of Management of that company of their meeting on 
May 26: —“It was resolved that the town council be referred to the 
resolution passed by this committee, and forwarded to the late Cheltenham 
Improvement Commissioners in May, 1870, and be informed that the 
company do not contemplate parting with their undertaking, and there- 
fore respectfully decline to enter into negotiations with the corporation 
for the sale of their works to the town, and that the town council be at 
the same time informed that the company are perfectly able and as 
to afford a supply of water to such of the poorer districts of the borou, 
as may require the same.” The Water Supply Committee asked for 
power, under the circumstances, to obtain such professional and other 
assistance as they might require, to enable them to form an opinion as to 
the further steps to be taken in the matter, which, after some conversation 
as to the probable cost of the proceedings, was agreed to. 

Damace To Gas-Marns By Lanpsiip at Bato.—The extensive landsli; 
which made itself apparent more than a year ago on the northern slope o 
the city of Bath is becoming more serious. A number of houses are 
dangerously affected by the subsidence, and the city surveyor has served 
a fresh batch of notices on owners, directing their attention to the unsafe 
condition of their tenements. Walcot church has lately exhibited signs 
of a settlement, and 300 yards above, a very high and stout wall, erected by 
the corporation as a support, has cracked. The town council have called 
in professional advice, and the continued slipping of the hill side over a 
considerable area, mainly covered with oes occupied by artisans, is 
attributed to a current of water, descending the hill to the river, acting upon 
a substratum of sand and gravel. About two years ago a fae explosion 
which caused great damage to property, and occasioned loss of life, occurre 
in the district, from the dislocation of pipes. The gas company were sued 
and paid heavy damages for what a jury regarded as bad workmanship, 
but it is now considered in many quarters that the slipping of the earth 
which has since fractured scores of strongly-built walls, was the cause of 
the gas-pipes breaking. The gas company have now cut off the gas, 
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Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
; ? Monpay, Juty 23, 1877. 

The following Bills received the Royal Assent by Commission :—Gas 
and Water Orders Confirmation (Abingdon, &c.); Blackburn Borough Gas, 
Water, and Extension ; Ramsgate Local Board; West Surrey Water. 

ee ——— amendments to the Londonderry Gas Bill were considered 
and agreed to. 

The following Bills were read the third time, with the amendments, and 

assed : — Ashton-under-Lyne Improvement; Bridgwater Corporation 
ater; Carshalton Gas; Colne Gas; Croydon Commercial Gas; Glasgow 
Corporation Water; Leeds Improvement; Louth Gas; Newcastle-under- 
Lyme Borough Extension and Improvement; Perth Water; Stretford Gas; 
Sunningdale District Water; Thanet Gas; Waterford Gas. 

The Burslem Local Board, the Bolton Improvement, and the Dukin- 
= Denton Local Boards of Health Bills were reported with amend- 
ments, 

The Local Government Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(Hyde, &c.) Bill was read the third time and passed. 


. Tuespay, Juty 24, 
The Chairman of Committees informed the House that the opposition to 
the United General Gas Company (Limerick) Bill was withdrawn. 
The following Bills were read the third time, with the amendments, and 
passed :—Ashton-under-Lyne Gas; Bishop Auckland District Gas ; Epsom 
and Ewell Gas; Wakefield Improvement. 


Tuurspay, Juty 26. 

The Bolton Improvement, the Burslem Local Board, and the Dukinfield 
and Denton Local Boards of Health Bills were read the third time, with 
the amendments, and passed. 

; Fripay, Juty 27. 

The United General Gas Company (Limerick) Bill was reported with 
amendments. 

The Kent Water Bill was read the third time, with the amendments, 
and passed. 

AUCTION CLAUSES IN GAS RILLS. 

The CHarrman of Commirrexs (Earl Redesdale) gave notice that, on 
Tuesday, July 31, he would move that the Standing Orders relating to 
Private Bills be considered, in order to their being amended as follows 
(inter alia) :— 

New Order, 140a. In every Bill by which an existing gas company is 
authorized to raise additional capital, provision shall be made for the offer 
of such capital in shares or stock to be paid up within a limited period by 
public auction or tender at the best price which can be obtained. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, Juny 23, 1877. 

The Lords amendments to the Coatbridge Gas, the Wakefield Gas, and 
ag Woolwich, Plumstead, and Charlton Consumers Gas Bills were agreed 
0. ————- 

TvurEspay, Juty 24, 

The Local Government Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation (Hyde, 
&c.) Bill (Lords) was read the first time, and referred to the Examiners. 

The Lords amendments to the Reservoirs Bill were agreed to. 

Dr. Cameron gave notice that on Monday, July 30, he would ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department whether, since the publica- 
tion of the sixth Report of the Royal Commission on Rivers Pollution “On 
the Domestic Water Supply of Great Britain,” any official reports on the 
purification of impure water for domestic use have been obtained by 
the War Office, the India Office, or other public department; and, if so, 
tage there is any objection to lay such reports upon the table of the 

ouse, —- 

WEDNESDAY, JuLY 25. 

The Lords amendments to the following Bills were agreed to :—Carnforth 
District Water; Christchurch Gas; Heywood Water; North Cheshire 
Water; Southend Gas. 

The Lords amendments to the Commons amendments to the East 
Worcestershire Water and the Lowestoft Water, Gas, and Market Bills 
(Lords) were agreed to. 

The Examiners reported that the Standing Order applicable to the Local 
Government Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation (Hyde, &c.) Bill 
(Lords) has been complied with. 


Tuurspay, Juty 26. 

The Lords amendments to the Leicester Gas Bill were agreed to. 

The Local Goverment Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation (Hyde, 
&c.) Bill (Lords) was read a second time and committed. 

Frinay, Juty 27. 

The Lords amendments to the following Bills were agreed to :—Ashton- 
under-Lyne Improvement; Bridgwater Corporation Water; Carshalton 
Gas; Colne Gas; Croydon Commercial Gas; Glasgow Corporation Water ; 
Leeds Improvement; Newcastle-under-Lyme Borough Extension and Im- 
_— 3; Perth Water; Stretford Gas; Sunningdale District Water; 

hanet Gas; Waterford Gas. 





HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 
Tuerspay, Juty 17. 
(Before Earl Cowrrr, Chairman; Viscount Powerscourt, Lord Ractan, 
Lord Haruerton, and Lord Sxaton.) 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD’S PROVISIONAL ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
BILL—WEST HOUGHTON ORDER. 

Mr. Littier, Q.C., Mr. Satispury, and Mr. Ener appeared for the pro- 
moters; Mr. Mittwarp, Q.C., for the Earl of Bradford; Mr. Micuaen for 
the Corporation of Bolton; Mr. Granvinte Somerset, Q.C., for the 
Bridgewater Trustees; and Mr. Pemser, Q.C., Mr. F1rzGeracp, Mr. SHIRESS 
Wit1, Mr. PemBroxe STepHENs, and Mr. Batrovur Browne, Q.C., on. be- 
half of other proprietors whose water rights were affected by the provisions 
of the Order. 

The Corporation of Bolton, in their petition, pointed out that the scheme 
of the local board, so far as the corporation were concerned, was to con- 
struct a large reservoir in the township of Horwich, and, by means of 
certain catchwater drains, to collect and lead into that reservoir, and 
impound there, the waters from a gathering-ground in the neighbouring 
township of Heaton, and also from certain streams which flow into the 
Middle Brook, thence into the river Croal, and so into the rivers Tonge 
and Irwell—the purpose being to divert the whole of these waters into the 
district of the local board, which has a different drainage outlet. The 
corporation alleged that they are possessed of a very extensive and costly 
system of water-works, whereby they supply the borough of Bolton and 
various adjacent places with water; that the gathering-ground at Heaton 
forms part of their own gathering-ground, whereby they supply their 








Heaton reservoir, which affords an important part of their supply for 
domestic purposes; that the water from that gathering-ground would 
naturally flow into the Middle Brook, whilst, in consideration of its appro- 
priation by the petitioners, they had been obliged to construct a large 
compensation reservoir in the township of Rumworth, and to send down 
the brook, from that reservoir, a large supply of compensation water for the 
benefit of the mill and riparian owners; that the Middle Brook is almost 
entirely dependent for its supply of pure water on the streams and waters 
proposed to be diverted under the powers of the Order, and on this com- 
pensation water sent down, as already described, from the corporation’s 
reservoir, while the brook itself is the chief tributary to the river Croal, 
which flows through the very heart of the borough of Bolton; that the 
Middle Brook and the river Croal have numerous works on their banks, 
and are liable to pollution and obstruction from various causes, it being 
therefore of the utmost importance to the sanitary condition of these 
streams and of the borough of Bolton that the volume of water therein, 
especially the pure water, should not be decreased, so that the scour of the 
river, sluggish already, should not be diminished. The corporation com- 
plained that the local board, under the powers of the Order, would be 
enabled to take, and wholly divert from the natural watershed, 
the whole of the waters they seek, without providing any com- 
pensation to the streams affected thereby ; and they stated that they were 
advised that in the event of the Order being confirmed, neither they (the 
corporation) nor any of the millowners or riparian proprietors injuriously 
affected by the loss of the water and water power, could obtain any com- 
pensation in money for the injury so sustained, whilst in any case the 
amount of compensation required would be so great as to be practically a 
bar to the execution of the proposed works. Moreover, the corporation 
stated they were advised that, by the provisions of the Public Health Act 
of 1875, no waters or water rights could be acquired by any local authority 
without the consent of the persons interested therein ; whereas, neverthe- 
less, the Order professed to enable the local board to acquire waters and 
water rights compulsorily. The corporation therefore maintained that it 
was beyond the powers of the Local Government Board to make such an 
Order. The corporation further alleged that the proposed works were 
needless, as they themselves had power under their local Acts, and were 
able and willing to supply the local board with any quantity of water they 
needed in bulk, and at a less cost than they could otherwise procure, while, 
in fact, the heads of an agreement had been submitted by the local board 
to the corporation, and approved of by them, and an agreement in con- 
formity therewith was now awaiting the seal of the local board, whereby 
the petitioners undertook in perpetuity to deliver water to the local board 
in bulk at the price therein mentioned. The corporation made other 
allegations, to the effect that the proposed works were defective in various 
engineering details, interfering needlessly and injuriously with roads and 
other public and private property ; that the proposed reservoir would be 
ill-situated, and its construction dangerous; and that the works would 
interfere injuriously with certain of the corporation’s gas-mains. 

The other petitioners objected to the Order chiefly on the ground of the 
interference with their water rights which the confirmation of the Order 
in question would involve. 

Mr. MicHaEL, as counsel for the Corporation of Bolton, wished, before 
the committee proceeded with the consideration of the case on its merits, to 
take a preliminary objection. He referred to that portion of the petition 
which questioned the power of the Local Government Board to make the 
Order without the persons interested having given their consent, and 
quoted from sections of the Public Health Act, 1875, bearing upon thatsub- 
ject to show that, as he maintained, the objection was well founded. Under 
the terms of the statute, the Legislature had provided means of arbitration 
in the event of persons who were interested feeling aggrieved, or feeling 
that their interests were injuriously affected by the proposed works; and 
there was no power by which water rights could be compulsorily taken 
away under such circumstances. The course which the law prescribed in 
that respect had not been followed, and, therefore, the Provisional Order 
was illegal, and could not be affirmed. 

Mr. Mutwarp, for the Earl of Bradford, took the same preliminary 
objection, pointing out that there was a distinction which, in this case, 
had not been observed as to the powers for taking lands, and powers for 
taking water rights. 

The CommiTTEE, having conferred with Lord Redesdale, as Chairman of 
Committees, decided further to hear counsel. 

Mr. GRANVILLE SomeERsET followed on the same side, strongly supporting 
the objections, and trusting that their lordships would concede the points 
urged. The opponents were, he said, entirely without remedy if this Bill 
passed into law. If the water was to be obtained, let it be got by the 
usual course of procedure. He argued that water might also include the 
buying up of water-mills, dams, and weirs, and this would be injurious. 
The Act of 1875 meant by “land” simply dry land, and not water. 

Mr. Pemser, on behalf of Mr. C. J. Stonor, of Anderton Hall, near 
Chorley, Lancashire, Mr. Fleming, and Sir Charles Frederick Smythe, 
Bart., argued against the confirmation of the Order authorizing the pro- 
jected works. It was, he said, a very important Bill indeed to the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood, and the question arising was whether 
the promoters having power, under the Provisional Order, to take land, 
had power also to acquire streams and brooks compulsorily. The quantity 
of land spoken of in clause 76 was naturally land, and not water rights. 
One could not claim a right to a quantity of water which flowed on through 
a place. A person could have a right to particular land, but not a right to 
particular water. If the promoters could not buy water-mills, dams, and 
weirs, they could not, he contended, acquire the water of the rivers which 
fed them. If they did do so, they would practically acquire the mills, 
dams, and weirs, as the supply of water would be cut off, and render them 
useless to their owners. The Local Government Board had, he contended, 
exceeded their powers, and their lordships could not entertain the Bill; 
and he asked them not to proceed any further with it so far as it concerned 
the Provisional Order affecting West Houghton. 

Mr. Surress W111 also argued against the confirmation of the Order. 

Mr. Litter, on behalf of the promoters, replied to the arguments 
advanced against the confirmation of the Provisional Order, characterizing 
them all as a curious medley, contradictory and absurd, and as showing the 
difficulty a number of objectors had in twisting their yarns together to 
make a sound rope. There was not, he said, one thing in the whole of the 
arguments worthy of consideration. The objectors went on the principle 
that the promoters were not going to compensate them, but that was not 
so. If it were so, their lordships attention might with justice be called to 
the fact, and they would, no doubt, take some notice of it. But compen- 
sation would be given. It was not right and fair that they should come 
there and try to upset the Bill on a preliminary point, without their lord- 
ships having had an opportunity of considering the facts of the case. If 
the case were studied, it would be seen that the opponents of the Pro- 
visional Order would receive no injury, and their lordships, too, would see 
that the Secretary of State said he could not exercise any judicial functions 
in the matter, but his decision was only like a report. It was for their 
lordships to decide the matter when they had heard the case on its merits, 
and they could not decide a question on its merits until they had heard 
the facts, The matter came before their lordships exactly the same as 
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did any private Bill, and when they had heard the evidence they would 
give their decision. There was an inquiry on the spot, not last year, but 
last year twelve months, on the very subject, and not a single objection was 
raised to the scheme then ; and, although the promoters promised to prevent 
any injury to the streams, the opponents came there to oppose them. 
After alluding to the compulsory land clauses, which it was proposed to 
put in force by the Order, the learned counsel argued that they would not 
affect the opponents. In fact, the promoters did not intend in any way 
to do anything that would be likely to injure them, and tend to work 
injuriously against them. Why, he said, should the right to take water 
be excluded when they had a right to take the land? They might take, 
for instance, one of the finest estates in England under a Provisional 
Order of the Local Government Board—say Chatsworth—and say they 
must not take the tributaries in it of the Wye in Derbyshire. The argu- 
ment was perfectly absurd, and he believed their lordships would not 
attempt to put such restrictions on an Act of Parliament as that. It was 
perfectly absurd to suppose that in taking land they were not entitled also 
to the water supplying it. But the promoters were not going to acquire 
the whole of the streams, but only a part of them, for the purpose of the 
water-works. In fact, he might say they were not going to take water 
anywhere. 

Mr. GranviLtLteE SomersET: Oh, yes, you are; you are going to take a 
great deal from the Bridgewater estates. 

Mr. LittieR: We are interfering with no springs, and taking no springs 
from any man’s land; and the only sense in which we are taking water is, 
that we take some from the streams, which, if we did not take it, would 
only drop down the streams and flow away. 

Mr. PemBER objected, on the part of his clients, that springs would be 
taken possession of. 

Mr. Lirrier said that he did not intend to interfere with Mr. Charles 
Joseph Stonor’s rights, nor the rights of the others. He then went on to 
refer to the terms of their petition, and spoke especially on the fishing 
rights, with which he said the Order did not propose to interfere, and also 
stated that the only taking of water which the promoters intended was 
easements, which they would let out without disturbing proprietary rights. 
He protested that they were not the promoters of a private Bill, and that 
the course was not their own. It was an action of the Local Government 
Board, and he hoped they would not be compelled to throw away the 
whole of the costs they had incurred, and go to the great expense of 
coming again. If their lordships found, and he had no doubt they would 
find, that no injury would be done to any one by the course of procedure 
they were adopting, he hoped they would not put the promoters to the 
enormous inconvenience of sending them back another year for a water 
supply. He asked their lordships not to be hard on them by going on a 
dry question of law, but to strain a point, if it were necessary to strain 
one, and hear the facts of the case on its merits, and look at the matter on 
its broad principles. After referring to the number of persons (600) upon 
whom notices had been served, and from whom no protest had been 
received, he concluded by asking that the Order might be proceeded with. 

Mr. MicuHaet said the 600 persons upon whom notices had been served 
were persons whose land would not be interfered with by the Order. 

The room was then cleared, and, on the readmission of the parties, 

The CuarrMaNn said the committee had decided that the preliminary 
objection was good, and that the Order was invalid. The Order would not 
therefore be considered. 

The committee then adjourned. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE. 
Tuurspay, Apri 26. 


(Before Mr. Sanprorp, Chairman ; Mr. Lampert, Mr. Hansury, Sir Hucu 
CHOLMELEY, and Mr, A. Bonuam-Cartenr, Referee.) 
HANLEY CORPORATION GAS BILL. 

Mr. Crieps, Q.C., Mr. Ricuarps, Q.C., and Mr. Movtron appeared for 
the promoters; and Mr. Popr, Q.C., Mr. Micuarx, and Mr. Jeune for the 
British Gaslight Company, opponents of the Bill. Mr. Barser appeared 
on behalf of the Tunstall Local Board, in support of the Bill but in oppo- 
sition to certain clauses, with a view to enable that Board to become pos- 
sessed of so much of the British Gaslight Company’s undertaking as was 
situated in the Tunstall district. 

Mr. RicHarps, in opening the case for the promoters, said the object of 
the Bill was the transfer to the Corporation of Hanley—which was the 
most important town in the Potteries—of the British Gaslight Company’s 
undertaking, so far as related to the company’s property in the Potteries dis- 
trict. The preamble of the Bill, after a recital of the constitution of the com- 
pany, set forth that the manufacture and supply of gas within the borough 
of Hanley and the neighbourhood could * conducted with greater 
efficiency and economy by the corporation than by the company, and it 
was, therefore, expedient that the undertaking should be transferred to 
the corporation accordingly. Up to the year 1858, the amount of money 
expended by the company on capital account was £42,610, upon which 
10 per cent. was allowed, and they had since expended £14,946 11s. 64., 
which was limited to 7} per cent. The preamble also recited that 
the propriety of the promotion of the Bill was confirmed by an 
absolute majority of the whole number of the council—viz., 24 out of 25 
present; and then it went on to state what the petitioners required. ‘The 
population of Hanley was upwards of 45,000, occupying an area of 17,500 
acres, and with property of the rateable value of about £140,000 a year. 
The town was incorporated in 1857, prior to which time the local governing 
authority was a body of commissioners, who entered into a contract to 
light the streets and public places with gas, oil, or otherwise, under such 
terms as they might consider expedient; and also to provide and set 
up, or authorize a company to provide and set up, such works as 
might be considered necessary. By section 74 of the Act of 1857, all 
the powers of the old commissioners were transferred to the corporation, 
who accepted them, with the reservation of all previously existing 
rights. About 1824 the British Gaslight Company were formed, and by 
their deed were enabled to supply gas to various towns. Under incorpora- 
tion powers, obtained in 1856 and 1857, they supplied gas to numerous 
towns, including Hull, Trowbridge, Norwich, &c., and Hanley and other 
towns in the Potteries. The works at Hanley were established in 1826, to 
supply gas to Hanley, Shelton, Stoke, Fenton, Lane Delf, Lane End, 
Burslem, Tunstall, Norton-in-the-Moors, and Smallthorn. What were 
originally known as Lane Delf and Lane End had since become incor- 
porated, and formed the Municipality of Longton. The British Gaslight 
Company, therefore, had a monopoly of the supply of gas to the Potteries 
district for a great number of years. In 1858 they sold the portion of their 
works relating to Stoke, Fenton, and Longton, and so got rid of that part 
of their concern. Stoke continued the supply of gas until 1860, when they 
sold to Longton the Longton section of the works; and the Longton Com- 
pany had only this session of Parliament transferred, by sale, their interest 
in the works to the Town Council of Longton. The Stoke Company, how- 
ever, were still existing, and had been conducted with very considerable 
success ; but negotiations were now going on for a transfer of the Stoke 
Gas-Works to the corporation of that borough, both parties, as was under- 
stood, agreeing to such arrangement. The British Gas Company had also 





sold their rights at Burslem, and the Local Board of Burslem were, in the 
present session of Parliament, entering into a contract to purchase the 
works which had been previously sold by the British Gaslight Company. 
Those sales and transfers having taken place, nothing now remained 
of the company’s works but Hanley, Tunstall, and Smallthorn. 
The way in which the British Gas Company supplied the borough of 
Hanley gave very general dissatisfaction ; but it would not be necessary 
to weary the committee by going through the letters which had been 
written on the subject, and the deputations which had been appointed to 
try and obtain a more satisfactory state of things, as all that would be 
detailed in evidence. In 1865 the discontent culminated in the form of a 
proposed Hanley Gas Consumers Company. The Corporation of Hanley 
supported that proposal, but did nothing beyond petitioning in favour of 
it. A compromise was, however, effected over that Bill, the British Gas 
Company agreeing to pay the costs incurred by the 2 company— 
asum of £6000—and that satisfied the promoters. The British Gaslight 
Company also made some concession to the consumers, the price of gas 
being limited to 3s. 6d. per 1000 feet, and the illuminating power to be 
equal to 14 candles, which were better terms than they had previously. 
But while the threatened opposition was thus settled, the gas my 
were saddled with an extra £6000. It would be shown by evidence that a 
long series of complaints had been made, and dissatisfaction with the 
company long felt and expressed ; and it was only a reasonable deduction 
that persons connected with gas-works, who were not locally interested in 
the prosperity of the place where they supplied gas, were not so likely to 
satisfactorily manage the business as those immediately affected by resi- 
dence and local associations. It was a fact that if the authorities of 
Hanley wanted to confer with the directors of the gas company, they 
could not get what they wanted, and a long time often elapsed before 
communications were made by the company’s directors, though 
there was resident at Hanley a local official. The British Gas 
Company seemed to be quite the opposite of a consumers gas company, 
and many disadvantages resulted from having gentlemen connected with 
the gas-works who had only a very slight acquaintance with the 
place. From 1866 to 1875 constant complaints were made against the 
company, and meetings were held in reference thereto, which were per- 
fectly spontaneous in character, and not in any way got up under the 
influence of the corporation, nor even attended by members of the corpo- 
ration. A petition had been presented in favour of the Bill, which was 
very largely signed. On behalf of the company it was stated that the 
business had not been profitable. They were entitled to set aside a reserve- 
fund when the profits reached a certain point, and after that would comea 
reduction in the price of gas; but in going through their accounts it was 
found that the company had never paid their maximum dividend, £10,700 
being now the arrears, and the promoters of the Bill were a little astonished 
at that representation, from the fact that in the adjoining towns the gas- 
works were a very great success, and paid the full dividend allowed by Parlia- 
ment. Whetherit was because the company had not conducted their business 
so well and skilfully as in the case of the adjoining towns, he could not 
say. Notwithstanding, however, that the company had not paid their full 
dividend, the Corporation of Hanley were prepared, under the terms of 
the present Bill, to make a very liberal offer. They proposed to take the 
gas-works into their own hands, and grant annuities to the shareholders 
equal to the full parliamentary dividend they were entitled to receive 
upon their present capital. .That seemed to be an extremely liberal offer ; 
in fact, the company, in their petition against the Bill, said it was too 
liberal—it was so liberal that it would result in injustice to the ratepayers 
of Hanley. The corporation were also very much struck with the fact that 
at Hanley 3s. 6d. per 1000 feet was charged, while at Hull the charge was 
only 2s. 6d. Could it be that the profits from the Hanley works were in 
any way applied to the deficiencies at Hull? The expended capital on 
the undertaking was said to be £42,000; and it was stated in the pre- 
amble to the Bill that a certain portion of the money was 
allocated to Hanley. It might be said that the population of 
Hull was very much larger than Hanley; but against that it could be 
argued that the company had opposition at Hull, but not at Hanley. The 
corporation also proposed to take the whole of the district remaining of 
that which the company originally supplied with gas, and which included 
Tunstall and Smallthorn. They had not the slightest desire to supply 
gas beyond their own boundaries, and it was arranged that Tunstall 
should take to themselves power to supply their own district. Another 
thing was, that it was thought desirable to reduce the expenses of manage- 
ment, because the cost to the company now was just about the same as 
when the entire district was supplied by them, and that cost being thrown 
upon a diminished area, fell heavier upon those consuming gas in that 
contracted area. When it was seen that their neighbours at Stoke and 
Longton were carrying on a profitable business with their gas-works, while 
the British Gas Company were carrying on theirs at a loss, with certain 
arrears of dividend, the promoters of the Bill thought there was some 
reason for it; and they desired the gas-works, believing that they could 
carry them on more satisfactorily. Precedents could be found for the com- 
mittee sanctioning this Bill. For some time a strong feeling seemed to be 
entertained against the transference of gas-works and water-works from 
private companies to corporations; and it was only of late years that the 
advisability of such transfers being sanctioned had been entertained. 
Every case ought to stand upon its own merits; and, no doubt, a great 
deal would depend upon the terms upon which it was proposed to hand 
over an undertaking. There was the case of Middlesbrough last year; 
the Birmingham case, in which peculiar circumstances arose for discussion 
and decision; the Rotherham case, and the Glasgow case, all similar in 
character, the Rotherham case being one of distinct compulsory purchase. 
He (Mr. Richards) thought the dissatisfaction of the consumers would be 
found to be well grounded. No sort of injustice would be done to the 
company, who had been offered a handsome price; and, as this was purely 
a question of commercial interest, he thought there were strong grounds 
for the committee sanctioning the Bill. The only petition against the Bill 
was from the British Gaslight Company themselves. 

The CrarrMan inquired if there was no other opposition. 

Mr. Ricuarps said that there was not. His friend, Mr. Barber, only 
appeared for Tunstall in relation to the clauses affecting them in the way 
he had indicated. 

Mr. Barser stated that the clauses respecting which he appeared would 
be agreed to. 

Mr. Ricuarps said with regard to the objections to the Bill raised by 
the British Gaslight Company in their petition, he found that in clause 10 
they stated as follows :—‘ Your petitioners wholly object to the proposed 
transfer of their said undertaking to the corporation upon any terms 
whatever, and particularly upon the terms sought to be authorized by the 
Bill, and they submit, and are prepared to show, that the proposal con- 
tained in the Bill is unjust and injurious towards them, uncalled for on 
any public grounds, prejudicial to the consumers of gas in their district 
and still more so to the ratepayers of the borough of Hanley, and wholly 
inconsistent with the practice and principles which govern the decisions 
of Parliament.’ They also said that the corporation based the expediency 
of the transfer on the ground that there would be greater economy and 
efficiency in the manufacture aud supply of gas if the corporation had it; 
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but they alleged that such results could not be attained. Of course, the 
answers he should give to those points were that the company had not 
profitably carried on the works, for although they charged the maximum 
ee for gas, they had never made sufficient profit to divide the authorized 
vidend. The corporation, looking round upon their neighbours, and 
seeing that they all made their gas-works pay, hoped if this Bill were 
sanctioned to make their gas-works also pay. The petitioners stated that 
there would be no appreciable reduction in the working expenses if gas 
was supplied at the present quality and price, and they denied the expe- 
diency on public grounds of empowering the corporation to embark in the 
trade of manufacturers of, and dealers in, gas, and submitted that it was 
not to be expected such an undertaking, if carried on by means of public 
money, borrowed on the security of public rates, and managed by persons 
having no personal or pecuniary interest in its success, could be conducted 
with such care, efficiency, and economy as by parties whose profits 
were dependent upon their exertions, and who were under the control 
and supervision, in many important respects, of the governing body of 
the district. To that he would say the question was, whether it was not 
more likely that persons having the deepest interest in the prosperity of 
the place would not be more likely to conduct the gas business better than 
entlemen who had no such local interest, and who did not reside in the 
istrict. The petitioners then went on to say that they had fully and 
faithfully acted upon and carried out all the obligations imposed upon 
them by the Legislature, and they had given to the gas consumers and to 
the public within their district all the benefits which Parliament intended 
to secure to them respectively, and no reasonable complaint against the 
conduct of the petitioners had ever been brought Sorwesl, or, if suggested, 
had ever been sustained. That was simply audacious, because many com- 
laints had been.made. The petitioners further said that they had on 
ormer occasions been put to great expense in defending their property 
and rights, and had had to surrender portions of their district, and to 
submit to various restrictions, and they trusted that Parliament would 
not allow them to be deprived of the property upon which, on the faith of 
the protection afforded by such concessions, the money of their share- 
holders had been invested, without their own consent, and with no advantage 
to their consumers and the public. He (Mr. Richards) had read that clause 
over many times, but he could not see its force. As to the surrender of 
their property, that had been voluntarily done, as already intimated; and 
the promoters of the present Bill did not wish to confiscate the company’s 
property. By the Corporation of Hanley having the gas-works, they 
would be able to afford satisfaction to the gas consumers, who for a long 
time had been dissatisfied with the way the British Gaslight Company 
had ry goes them. No injustice could be done to the company under the 
terms of the transfer, while, if it were passed over into the hands of the 
Hanley Corporation, it was expected it would be a good thing for the gas 
consumers. —_-——- 
Frrpay, Apri 27. 

Mr. John Roddy Cooke, examined by Mr. Ricwanrps. 

I am Mayor of Hanley, and carry on business there as an outfitter. I 
have been a member of the corporation for more than nine years. Durin 
that time my attention has been frequently called to the public an 
private lighting in the borough, and the General Purposes Committee of 
the council have constantly had the matter under their consideration. 
They have had reason to be very much dissatisfied with the supply of gas 
by the British Gaslight Company. About 1865 a Consumers Gas Company 
were started, in consequence of the dissatisfaction felt and expressed in 
regard to the supply of gas in Hanley. The corporation petitioned in 
favour of their Bill. The gas was unsatisfactory, both as to quantity and 
quality. In 1874a —— analyst was appointed to examine and report as 
to the quality of the gas supplied, and his reports were generally of a 
condemnatory character. The illuminating power was generally found to 
be below the parliamentary standard of 14 candles, while sulphuretted 
hydrogen and other impurities were stated to be present to a very large 
extent. On the 31st of December, 1874, attention was formally called to 
the very bad state of the gas, and Mr. C. E. Challinor, town-clerk, by 
direction of the corporation, sent a letter to the gas company, in which 
the state of the gas was described as being almost intolerable; and 
threatening proceedings unless some improvement were effected. The com- 
pany had a manager living in Hanley, but the secretary and the directors 

ived in London. On the 6th of January, 1875, a reply was received from 
London, in which it was stuted that the matter had received the prompt 
attention of the directors. They, however, expressed surprise that there 
was cause for complaint, as they thought the supply was good, and the 
—— also. They further stated that measures would be taken to remedy 
the evil complained of, and the secretary said he would make a personal 
visit to Hanley. Another letter was subsequently received from the secre- 
tary, stating that the manager had reported that for three nights the gas 
was not of the purity it should have been, arising from the use of new 
purifying materials, which failed at first to arrest the impurities, but the 
evil had then been remedied, and the gas was’ of proper purity. The 
letter also stated that nothing should be wanting on the part of the direc- 
tors to secure, to the consumers in the Potteries, gas of proper purity and 
of standard illuminating power. Ourexperience had been that the gas was 
very impure for seven or eight nights. A night or two following, the 
secretary did attend, and a meeting was held in the council chamber 
of the town-hall. The complaints laid before Mr. Linging were, 
first, the illuminating power of the gas had for three or four weeks 
been appreciably low; secondly, the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen 
during the previous two or three weeks; thirdly, the general want 
of gas in the neighbourhood of North Wood, and the deficiency, 
spas of the supply to the public lamps; fourthly, as to the insuf- 
icient supply of gas on Saturday nights. Mr. Linging said, in reply, that, 
with regard to the first part of the corporation’s complaints, he would show 
that the illuminating power they were required by the Act of Parliament 
to supply, namely 14 candles, had been exceeded. The records showed that 
the illuminating "agg had been on the average 15°19 candles during 
December. On the second point he confessed that the inhabitants of 
Hanley, he regretted to say, had good cause to comnlain. The moment 
he heard of the complaints, which referred particularly to three days at 
Christmas, he had requested Mr. Haswell to report, and he admitted im- 
purities in the gas, in consequence of some new purifying material not 
acting in arresting the iain impurities, and, therefore, the gas had 
really not been what it should have been. With regard to North Wood, 
they found on examination that a fracture had occurred in one of the 
mains, and that was now being repaired. The general mains were about being 
revised, and, if found necessary, larger mains should be provided, both 
there and in the centre of the town, where complaints had been made 
of the deficiency in the supply on Saturday nights. As to the general 
supply on Saturday nights, that was a matter which could and should be 
immediately remedied. He assured the meeting that the company would 
do everything in their power to remedy the evils complained of, and would 
pive every facility for the examination of the gas by the corporation gas 
cog ru and would supply any apparatus Mr. Sparkes would require. 
On Saturday night almost always the gas, especially in the centre of the 
town is required to be full on, but there has been considerable difficulty in 
the supply, both in the markets and shops. After that interview there 





was an improvement, but complaints were again manifested about April, 
and in consequence communications were opened in May with the company. 


By the Commitee: The presence of sulphuretted hydrogen was not so 
bad, but it was more a deficiency in supply. 

Examination resumed: In consequence of continual complaints the 
corporation, at their meeting on the 27th of April, passed the following 
resolution :—‘‘ The council, recognizing the desirableness of having in 
their own hands the supply of gas to the inhabitants, instructs the General 
Purposes Committee to inquire upon what (if any) terms the British 
Gaslight Company, Limited, will sell to the ee that portion of 
the Staffordshire Potteries works which is supplied from or dependent 
upon their Etruria station.”’ In reply, the directors declined to sell the 
Hanley works. The gas was reported by the analyst as being very bad in 
1875; of 16 observations made, 14 showed the illuminating power to be 
below the standard, and the town-clerk was instructed to take legal 
proceedings to enforce the penalties, but these proceedings failed because 
we had not given the necessary notice to the directors in London. It 
appears that by the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1871, copies of the analyst’s 
reports should Be presented to the directors within 24 hours of their being 
taken, but we were not aware of that. We communicated again with the 
company in December, 1875, with reference to our stating that we should 
be compelled to take proceedings against them, to which we received 
the following answer :— 

The directors exceedingly regret that the gas examiner should have made so 
unfavourable a report on the gas supplied between the 13th of October and the 15th of 
November last, for the readings taken by the company’s officers for the month of October 
show an average illuminating power of 14°49 candles. By the 23rd clause of the Com- 
pany’s Potteries Act, 1866, the duties of the gas tester are plainly set forth, for it states 
that the person so appointed may at any hour between three o’clock in the afternoon 
and twelve o’clock at night, on producing the said order, enter on the premises of the 
company in the presence of the superintendent or other officers of the company or other 
person appointed by them, if he shall be in attendance, and if not, then in his absence, 
make experiments. Now, in the gas tester’s report the readings recorded were in no 
instance taken in the presence of any of the company’s officers, as the clause directs. As 
regards the excess of sulphur, I am not in a position to refute the gas tester’s report, 
because in this instance, as in the case of the illuminating power of the gas, he does not 
give the company an opportunity of verifying its accuracy; but if the record he has made 
be correct, the excess of sulphur arose, as he is well aware, from an accident to some part 
of the machinery, and the disarrangement of other parts in consequence of extensive 
alterations and improvements on the works, rendered necessary by the increased demands 
for gas by con:umers. On the completion of these additions and alterations the Sanitary 
Committee will have no cause for complaint as regards that portion of the resolution on 
pure and sufficient gas; the latter must be an unintentional charge, for the report book 
at the chief office of the company in Hanley has been exceptionally free from any com- 
plaints of want of sufficient gas. There is another innovation on the part of the gas 
tester, which he certainly should not persist in, and this is bringing his own candles, 
which are four to the pound, instead of using those provided by the company, which are 
six to the pound, as prescrited by the Act, and the accuracy of which is guaranteed. 
The directors assume that as they are most anxious to comuly with the conditions laid 
on them by the Act of 1866, and to fulfil faithfully the duties imposed upon them by 
such Act, the Sanitary Committee are equally anxious to treat the company in no hostile 
spirit, but fairly and justly, and they submit that in future the officers of the company 
should have an opportunity of being present when the gas tester takes the readings of 
the illuminating power of the gas. The directors entertain the hope that the explana- 
tions given to the mayor on the 29th inst. will convince the local authorities that every 
care will be taken and no expense spared to give the borough of Hanley entire satisfaction, 
The complaints were generally made to the local manager in the first 
instance, and he sometimes attended at the council chamber. Deputations 
from the consumers have waited upon the town council, complaining of 
the impurities which existed, of the deficient supply, and also of the want 
of illuminating power. 

Mr. Ricuarps: It has been stated in the petition of the British Gas 
Company that the transfer to the corporation is not called for upon any 
public grounds, has it not ? 

Witness : Yes; they say it will be prejudicial to the consumers of gas in 
the district, and still more so to the ratepayers; but very few of the con- 
sumers think it would be prejudicial, and the deputations I have spoken 
of are evidence of that. The corporation are the largest consumers, paying 
the company nearly £2000 a year. We are willing to secure to the share- 
holders, annuities equal to their full maximum dividend upon their invested 
capital, and from their own accounts they appear never to have earned it. 
I believe that offer is perfectly consistent with the best interests of the 
ratepayers. 

Mr. Ricuarps: The annuities for which you offer to take the concern 
off their hands would put them in a better position than they have been in 
hitherto, according to their own account ? 

Witness: They show a total deficiency of dividends amounting to 
£10,708. The deficiency has increased nearly £3000 since 1866. The 
inhabitants of Hanley regard the offer made as a very high one, but they 
are prepared to pay that price to reap the advantage of having the control 
of the gas in their own lands. The statutory town’s meeting was held in 
December last, in the town-hall, which was crowded, when a formal reso- 
lution for promoting the present Bill was carried with only five dissentients. 
Before that statutory meeting there had been a meeting convened by the 
ratepayers themselves, without communication with the governing 
authorities, at which the feeling was unanimous in favour of the pur- 
chase. At the municipal elections the.gas question was a leading point 
upon the platform. The candidates, without exception, were asked their 
opinion upon that question, and they all said they were in favour of the 
transfer, or they would have had no chance of success at the poll. The 
British Gas Company had formerly a very mueh larger district in the 
Potteries than they have now, but in 1858 they sold their interest in the 
district south of Hanley to the Stoke Company, and at the same time they 
sold their Burslem rights toa Burslem company. Since Stoke, Fenton, 
and Longton passed into the hands of the Stoke Company, the Stoke Com- 
pany sold the Longton portion to a Longton company, who have entered 
into an agreement to hand the works over to the Longton Corporation. 
The Stoke Company are also concluding arrangements to hand over their 
works to the Stoke Corporation on the same sort of terms that we are now 
offering to the British Gas Company. The Burslem Company’s works have 
been handed over to the Burslem Local Board, so there only remain 
Hanley, Tunstall, and a small mining place called Smallthorn, which 
represent the whole of the interests of the British Gas Company in the 
Potteries. “We are willing to take the whole interest over, making a sub- 
ordinate arrangement in Tunstall and Smallthorn, so that they shall take 
from us that which belongs to them. We do notwish to light any other part 
but the borough of Hanley. The Stoke Company have a large reserve-fund 
in hand, and they propose to reduce the price of their gas from 3s. 6d. to 
3s. 3d. The price at Hanley is 3s. 6d., and judging from report the pro- 
spect of a reduction is exceedingly remote. Hanley is very much larger 
than any of the other towns in the neighbourhood, and I should say there 
is avery much greater consumption of gas there. The population of 
Hanley is 45,000, the area 17,500 acres, and the rateable value upwards of 
£140,000 

Mr. Ricuarps: Can you explain how it is that in this large and popu- 
lous place, at a price of 3s. 6d., the companyseem unable to pay their maxi- 
mum dividend, whilst the companies round are able to pay their maxi- 
mum dividends, put by a reserve-fund, and reduce the price of the gas? 

Witness ; No; but what we think is the reason is, that in the other 
towns the shareholders and directors are resident, and are interested in not 
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only earning a dividend, but paying the smallest price for the gas. In 
Hanley the shareholders, with two exceptions, are non-resident, and the 
directors reside in London, so that their interest is only that of earning 
their maximum dividend. I do not think that more than one of the direc- 
tors has been in Hanley. We are in the centre of the colliery field, but 
the coal which the British Company use comes 5 or 6 miles. The coal 
used in Hull has to be conveyed 60 or 70 miles, and yet the gas is sold at 
1s. per 1000 less, but there are two or threo companies there. I know 
that the British Gas Company pay 10 per cent. dividend all round. 

Mr. Ricuarps: According to the Act, is not the last capital which was 
allocated to Hanley limited to 74 per cent. ? 

Witness ; It was. 

Yet you say they pay 10 per cent. all round. That is a funny thing, is it 
not ?—Yes, it is. 

I understand, according to those accounts, they do not pay the full divi- 
dend in Hanley ?—They do not seem to have earned it at Hanley, but 
oe. pay it. The Norwich accounts show a greater deficiency than 
Hanley. 

Then I suppose Trowbridge must supply it all, and that is a small place? 
—Yes, very small. 

Mr. Jeunes (in cross-examination): I dare say Hull is a fair test of what 
non-local companies can do against local companies. Are you aware that 
at Hull the local companies charge 4s. 6d. for their gas? 

Witness : I should think it very strange, although it might beso. I men- 
tioned Hull because of the fact that the company charged us 3s. 6d. with 
coal on the spot, while they were supplying another town for 2s. 6d. 

You have the same company, the same gentlemen, and with the same 
sort of principles and interests at Hull, and you have a much better result, 
according to you, than at Hanley, the inference you draw being that the 
management at Hull is very oak and the management at Hanley propor- 
tionately bad?—No. At Hull there are other companies who would 
supply gas, and, consequently, the British Company reduce the price, and 
we draw the inference that, if we had other companies at Hanley, the 
company would supply us at 2s. 6d. 

Cross-examination continued: I have been given to understand that the 
residuals sell very well in the Potteries; so well that the Stoke Company 
have sold their residuals for more money than the original cost of the coal. 
If the British Gas Company only get 30 per cent., they are very bad 
managers. I also know that the leakage in the other parts of the Potteries 
district is not so great as at Hanley. I am aware that the district is under- 
mined, and that that will cause considerable leakage, which does not 
exist at Hull. There are not so many mines under Stoke as under Hanley, 
which would make the gas more expensive to produce at the latter place. 
The Stoke district is much more level than Hanley, which is the second 
highest market town in the kingdom. I am not able to say that where 
there is great variety of district—partly high and partly low—it increases 
the cost of supplying gas. The accounts presented by the British Com- 
pany are in accordance with the provisions of their own Act, but they 
might give fuller amounts in the form prescribed by another Act passed 
about the same time. The company do provide fuller accounts for the 
shareholders, but we have not been able to obtain them. In 1865 the 
British Gas Company opposed the Hanley Gas Consumers Company, and 
by their Act of 1866 they had to pay not only their own costs, but a por- 
tion of the costs of the consumers company. The total amount was £6000, 
and we were surprised to find that the consumers were saddled with the 
costs. 

Mr, Jeune: Are you aware that that has been paid out of revenue, and 
not charged to capital ? 

Witness : I do not know how it was paid. It stands against us in the 
accounts, and the consumers are expected to pay it before they get any 
reduction. 

Cross-examination continued: I am aware that the British Gas Com- 
pany charge 2 per cent. for a depreciation-fund, and that in the course of 
the last 19 years amounts to about £17,000. 

Mr. Jeune: The Act of 1866 provides for a depreciation-fund, which 
should be charged a blank amount, and as a matter of fact 2 per cent. has 
been charged. 

Mr. Moutron: That is an item deducted without any authority what- 
ever. 

Mr. Jeune: Is it not the case that the company’s Act of 1866 directs 
that a per centage shall be charged every year for depreciation ? 

Witness: I am not aware. 

Mr. Moutron: I do not see that there is anything in the profit and loss 
account to justify that. 

Mr. Jeune (to witness): You know they have charged 2 per cent., which 
is £1000 a year; supposing they had not charged that amount during the 
ten a it would much more than have covered their maximum divi- 

end ? 

Witness : Yes; and we should have had a reduction in price. 

Cross-examination continued: We first contemplated buying the worksin 
the early part of 1875 when the complaints were so general and so strong. 
We have, however, received complaints extending over a long series of 
years, so far back as before the borough wasincorporated. We bore and 
forebore a long time before making any complaints, because people do not 
like to be always complaining of public bodies. Deputations often waited 
upon Mr. Haswell (the local manager) at the works, but the more serious 
complaints were sent to London. On Jan. 2, 1872, a letter was sent to the 
local manager respecting the unsatisfactory manner in which the lamps 
were lighted, po complaining of the very poor and inadequate light 
emitted, and also suggesting that poles should be used instead of ladders 
for lighting the lamps; but the complaint has not been remedied. Ou 
the 8th of October, 1872, at a council meeting the mayor referred to 
several complaints regarding the impurity of the gas supplied to the 
borough, and it was resolved that the General Purposes Committee should 
be requested to investigate and report as to the quality of the gas. During 
the interval between those two dates we had made no complaints. On 
Sept. 25, 1874, the attention of Mr. Haswell was again drawn to the in- 
sufficient illuminating power and bad quality of the gas, and he was 
requested to take steps to remove the cause of complaint. In reply, a 
letter was received from the secretary of the company, expressing regret 
at the occurrence, and stating that it was caused through an alteration 
and improvement in the retort-house, which was then nearly com. 
pleted, and the directors felt assured there would be no ground for further 
complaint. Matters, however, still went on the same, anda public analyst 
was appointed on Dec. 8, 1874, at a salary of £25 a year. About that time 
Mr. Haswell was extremely ill, and he shortly afterwards died. On May 
29, 1875, we made an application to know whether the company would 
sell the works. We gave over making complaints, and thought we 
would see whether we could not deal with the difficulty ourselves. The 
next complaint is dated Sept. 17, 1875 :— 

_ The Sanitary Committee of the Town Council have had their attention directed to the 
Insufficient supply of gas on the nights of Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, the 10ch, 11th, 
and 12th inst., and have requested me to say that they are much disappointed that the 
Promised attention of the company to this subject has not been carried out on those 
dates. I am sure it is needless to point out the necessity, to tradesmen in the town, of a 
full and adequate supply at tis time of the year, and as was the case on Saturday, the 
great inconvenience of places of business and the market property being insufficiently 





lighted. The committee desire me to press the subject on your attention, and hope that 
they may not need to have similar complaints made to them, 

That letter was addressed to Mr. Linging, the new manager, and his 
reply was dated Sept. 29 :— 

In reply to your I+tter of the 17th inst., I am exceedingly sorry that you should have 
had cause to complain so soon of the bad gas supplied to you on the 10th, llth, and 12th 
inst. I was making some new connexions, and lost a great deal of gas, over which I 
had no control; consequently, I had to cut the supply down, or I should not have had 
sufficient to have gone on with. I trust as soon as I get my new bench of retorts in 
action you will not only have better gas but a better supply. Trusting you will pardon 
my seeming negligence in not replying to your letter before, &c 
We then became weary of making complaints which met with no redress, 
and on the 17th of November the Sanitary Committee resolved that the 
town-clerk be instructed to take all necessary proceedings for the enforce- 
ment of the penalties; but those proceedings were discontinued, because 
we had not given them notice according to the General Act. 

Mr. JeEuNE: Do you know that there is this clause in the Act of 1866, 
section 23:—“Tf it shall be proved to the satisfaction of two justices, not 
being shareholders or directors of the company, or of any other company 
which may be then supplying or proposing to supply gas, after hearing 
the parties, that the illuminating power or purity of the gas does not show, 
when tested, equal illuminating power or purity by this Act prescribed, 
then the company shall forfeit =F sum not exceeding £20 as the justices 
shall determine”? That was the power inserted in the Act of 1866, giving 
you authority to complain to the justices if the purity did not come up to 
the standard ? 

Witness : I cannot speak to that. I know we were advised we could not. 

The complaint of November, 1875, was made by your analyst, who went 
upon certain days at two periods, and told you that the illuminating 
power was only 12°50 candles, and that there was a great deal of sulphur. 
Are you aware whether those tests were made in the presence of any 
single person belonging to the gas company ?—I am not aware personally, 
but I should imagine from the secretary’s letter that such was the case. 

As to the sulphur, are you aware that upon the occasion when it was 
present in very large quantities the exhauster broke down ?—Should the 
exhausters of well-managed companies break down? I was not aware 
that was the fact. 

You think if the Corporation of Hanley managed the concern, there 
never would be accidents of any kind ?—Not so many as have happened. 

Cross-examination continued: I do not think I have mentioned all the 
complaints which have been made, but only the more recent ones, The 
effect of the Act of 1866 was to impose more stringent regulations upon 
the British Gas Company than had existed before. The maximum price 
was fixed at 3s. 6d. for 14-candle gas, and only 20 grains of sulphur allowed 
in 100 feet of gas. They were also bound to provide testing apparatus, 
which they did directly we supplied the tester. Our analyst has regularly 
tested the gas from 1874 to the present time, and I have seen his reports 
monthly. 

Mr. Jeune: There are only two occasions during the whole of that time 
when the gas has fallen below 14 candles—at the end of 1874 to 13°77, and 
in December, 1875, to 12°75—but during all the rest of the time, upon 
every occasion when your analyst tested, the gas was always over 14? 

Mr. Movutton: It must be a mistake in the copy. 

Witness: I believe you will find from the first reports they were con- 
siderably below the parliamentary standard. 

Cross-examination resumed: I was not aware that in 1858, in conse- 
quence of rival companies in the various districts, those districts were par- 
celled out by the parliamentary committee, and inserted in the Bill. 

Mr. Jeune: If it was the case that it was so, would it not be a very 
natural way in which the district should be divided ? 

Witness: If it was natural then, why not adopt the same course now, and 
let the corpuration take the gas-works in Hanley, by which the consumers 
of the district would be benefited. 

Under the present state of things, supposing more than the maximum 
dividend to be earned, it would be necessary to reduce the price of gas, 
would it not ?—Here are your accounts of the deficiency against us, £10,708, 
which has first to be made up. 

As soon as that is made up, then all the reduction goes in favour of the 
consumer ?—Nearly every year, for the last 10 years, you have been 
increasing the amount. During the last year the company lost £1000, and 
we naturally suppose the amount of arrears has gone on increasing. 

Is it not the case that you propose to charge 3s. 6d. to begin with ?—Yes. 

And you apply for power to take £1000 a year for general purposes out of 
the borough, charging 3s. 6d.?—No. The moment the gas can be reduced 
we should not take more than £1000 for the purposes of the borough 
without making the reduction. 

And if you get down to 3s., after that you apply for power to take the whole 
of the profit for the benefit of the borough ?—Subject to revision year by 
year; but the corporation are answerable to the ratepayers. 

Some consume gas and some do not ?—And those who do not consume gas 
will ask for it to be lowered. 

The gas in Hanley will never be reduced below 3s., because the corpora- 
tion would have power to take the whole profit themselves ?—They ask 
for power to do so. 

And they expect to get it ?—They would think that they were justified 
in giving some to the consumer and some to the ratepayer. 

That is a proposal which comes to us for the first time ?—That is a 
reduction of 6d. At present the lamps of the town are only lighted ten 
months in the year, and that is partly from the very high price. We are 
anxious to increase our area of lighting, and light the whole year, because 
we do not think it safe for two months to be in darkness. 

You have power to pay for your own gas by meter, and, in that case, if 
there is any difficulty about the matter, you could take it into your own 
hands ?—It would be very difficult to put down a meter for every few 
lamps. 

Seepesing the cost of producing gas should be lowered, you do not 
think it probable that the gas company will ever reduce the price of gas ?— 
We do not think it likely, judging from the balance-sheet. 

Cross-examination continued ; I remember, about the year 1871, that for 
18 months the British Gas Company charged only 3s. for their gas, but the 
bills came to more than when they charged 3s. 6d. The corporation 
believe they would be able to manufacture better. It could be proved in 
evidence that if the works at Hanley had been managed as well as those 
at Stoke, there would have been an additional profit of £100,000 on the last 
10 years. We should also save the directors fees, which amount to nearly 
£800. 

Mr. Jevne: Are you aware that the whole expenses of the central 
management comes to less than 1d. per 1000 feet ? 

Witness: I am not. : 

The expenses of the central office are £700?—We should save a little 
more; about £800 or £900. 

You would waht somebody to do the secretary’s work ?—We shontld want 
the people we have now; a town-clerk and an accountant. The auditors 
make no charge. We should also be on the spot, and know how to buy 
the coals well and sell the residuals. 

if it is the case that the price of coals is the average price, and the 
residuals are sold as well as they can be, that objection of yours falls to 
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the ground?—During the time there was avery high price charged for 
coals, the Stoke Company made a contract, and the British Company 
had to pay the market price. 

Re-examined by Mr. Moutton: I do not know of any substantial differ- 
ence, between the condition of Hanley and of the surrounding places, which 
ought to affect the price of gas, excepting that Hanley is much larger than 
ie Ox the others, which, in my opinion, ought to diminish the cost. 

r. Mouton: Have you formed any opinion as to whether it was an 
authorized act on the part of the British Gaslight Company to charge 
that £3000—or whatever it was they paid—to the Hanley gas consumers ? 

Witness: I can only say that when we began to investigate the accounts 
for the promotion of the present Bill, we were much surprised to find it 
had been charged against the consumers. In examining those accounts 
we also found that that made up the real dividend they claimed to be 
entitled to. 

The CommirTee: Will you show us the item you object to? 

Mr. Mouton: You will see the item, “‘ By amount paid to the Hanley 
Gas Consumers Company, Limited, on account of costs,’ something over 
£2000. On the next page, in the next year, you find that was not com- 
pleted, and they put down as a total amount £3300. They wrote off £500 
of it in that year, £824 in the next year, £500 in the next year, and you 
will find in the next year they quite extinguished it, by including it, in 
their professional charges and incidental expenses, in the profit and loss 
account, and not in the place where it had usually been put in. 

The Cuarrman: I want to see how you would have had them charge it 
otherwise, and how it is to the detriment of the consumers in being 
charged that way ? 

Mr. Moutton: It has been said that the deficiency of the dividend of 
£10,000 is going to be spoken of as an item to which they have a claim, 
on the ground of a statutory enactment that past dividends can be made 
up in prosperous years, and there is £3000 of that which ought never to 
have been put down to revenue at all. 

The Cuarrman: What would you have had it paid out of ? 

Mr. Movutton: Out of capital. 

Lc saaeamaemaale Then you must have paid the 10 per cent. upon that 
capital. 

Mr. Mouton said it would have been 7} per cent., which would have 
made their borrowing powers more nearly exhausted, and the company 
would have had to apply to Parliament again. 

Re-examination resumed: On Sunday, Sept. 11, 1875, the supply was 

articularly bad, and the churches and chapels were in semi-darkness. 

he idea of purchase was first forced upon us by the generally bad supply 
of gas. We were compelled, as a governing authority, to take note of 
the complaints which were being continually made to us. 

The CommittTzr: Will you have the goodness to read what is marked 
on that paper in the opening speech of your counsel ? 

Witness : You mean that the old commissioners had power to erect gas- 
works, and when the corporation took over the duties of the commis- 
sioners, they also took over the power under that. 

Then you consider you are in the position of the commissioners ?—Un- 
doubtedly, and under that section we are entitled to set up competing gas- 
works of our own; but we thought it better to come and ask the com- 
mittee to let us buy up the works of the existing company at a reasonable 
price. 

Mr. Robert Heath, examined by Mr. Ricuarps. 

I am M.P. for Stoke-upon-Trent, of which the municipal borough of 
Hanley forms the principal town. Iam also a magistrate for the county 
of Staffordshire, and a coalowner and ironmaster at Smallthorn and else- 
where. I employ 2000 men at Smallthorn, and half that number at 
Tunstall. I have read the Hanley Gas Bill, and, generally, I approve of 
it. Three of the gas-works in the borough of Stoke-upon-Trent are in 
the hands of the corporations, and I think it rather hard that Hanley is 
not allowed the same privilege, as it is the principal town. So far as I 
know the particulars of the other purchases, they were very much more 
favourable to the different corporations than those now proposed, and if I 
was the purchaser I should prefer to purchase upon those conditions 
rather than the conditions proposed by the present Bill. I believe there 
is a Bill from Newcastle-under-Lyme in Parliament this year for the ex- 
tension of the borough, and for power to purchase the gas-works, to which, 
TI believe, the company are not opposed, so that Hanley and Tunstall will 
be the only places in which the gas-works are not in the hands of the cor- 
porations ; but Tunstall is included in the present Bill. 

Cross-examined by Mr. JEuNnE: All the cases spoken of have been the 
result of private negotiation between the parties. 

Mr. Jeune: That forms no precedent, in your opinion, for a case where 
people do not agree to sell ? 

Witness: No. It is considered wise that Corporations should own gas- 
works, and I think the people of Hanley have a perfect right to have the 
supply in their own hands. 

ecause other people have agreed to sell their gas-works, are we, there- 
fore, compelled to sell ours?—Or else Parliament should grant the cor- 
poration the privilege of putting up new works. 
Mr, Edwin Powetl, examined by Mr. Movutton. 

I am a magistrate of the borough of Hanley, and have been a member of 
the Town Council for 13 years. I was mayor in 1871, and at present am 
chairman of the Finance Committee. I have three earthenware and china 
manufactories in the borough of Hanley, and employ over 500 hands. We 
have more than 530 burners. My conviction is that the supply of gas has 
been inefficient and impure, and for a long time we have paid a higher 
price than we ought to have done. I have myself often taken complaints 
to the town council of the quality of the gas in my manufactory and in my 
house. I have an instance before me where, in a room 15 feet by 14 feet, 
frequently night after night and week after week, with three burners, I 
could not see to read the newspapers. 

By the Committee: That has been the case for a period ranging from 
1865 down to 1874. We might go on for a period of five or six weeks when 
the gas would be all right, both in quantity and quality, and then we would 
have a period of several weeks when it would be difficult to read with the 
three burners. 

Examination resumed: I was quite cognizant of the action of the town 
council in appointing a gas analyst on account of the bad gas supply. Iwas 
also one of the deputation who waited upon the gas directors in London 
with a view of obtaining the works by private treaty. In the course of our 
conversation with the directors it was intimated that if we would give 
them three times the value they would be disposed to sell to us. It was 
then suggested by us that, as they had not been earning their statutory 
dividend, the corporation might offer them annuities on the amount of 
their capital covering such statutory dividends, and we were asked 
whether the corporation would make such an offer, and the corporation 
did so, the offer being much more liberal than Burslem and other towns 
round bought their works for. 

By the CommitTeEe: Those annuities were proposed to be secured on the 
borough rates. 

Examination resumed: The corporation have not in any way a bigoted 
attachment to that method of fixing the price, and we are quite willing it 
should be fixed in any way that could be settled between the parties, I haye 








heard the evidence which has been brought forward, and I think the cor- 
poration ought to have the power of supplying themselves. Our con- 
sumption as a corporation is something over £2000 a year, and the corpo- 
ration would also listen to and redress complaints. Popular opinion would 
lead them to give a better supply of gas, and do away with complaints. [ 
am alsosatisfied, having looked through the accounts, that we are quite 
able to conduct works of that kind satisfactorily and profitably, both to gas 
consumers and ratepayers. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Jeune: I was one of the promoters of the 
Hanley Gas Consumers Company in 1866. We were not wholly defeated on 
that occasion, because we made out so goodacase that the committee of the 
House of Lords ordered the British Gas Company to pay our costs, to reduce 
the price of their gas, and to give usa better quality ; so that we gained an 
advantage by it. More or less since 1865 the gas has been thoroughly 
unsatisfactory, by which I have been seriously inconvenienced, but I have 
not personally complained at the gas-works, because, as a member of the 
corporation, I thought the proper course would be to complain through 
them. Complaints may have been made by my firm without my know- 
ledge, but I have made no complaint personally. Our analyst, Mr. 
Sparkes, only took an analysis now and then, but just at the very time 
in the gas was worse for days together, Mr. Sparkes was not there to 
test it. 

Mr. JeuNE: Was it not the duty of the analyst to go there at those 
times? Do youmean to say he has neglected his duty ? 

Witness: No. I say that whatever analyses he made were correct, but 
at other times when he did not go the gas was not equal to what the Act 
required. 

When the gas was very bad why did you not ask Mr. Sparkes to go and 
analyze it?—I am not a member of the Gas Committee, and it is not 
within my province. 

Cross-examination continued: If you press the matter I can point out 
six definite Sabbath evenings when the congregation were not able to read 
the Churck Service, and I mentioned the matter to the council imme- 
diately afterwards, but I did not say anything to the analyst because I did 
not consider it my duty to interfere with the chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee, who has control over the matter. I suppose the analyst examined 
the gas during the years 1875 and 1876. I believe he has done his work 
properly. 

Mr. JeuNE: I suppose you do not know the results; but, if the result of 
every one of those tests by your own analyst, with one single exception, 
shows that the gas was over 14 candles, and, on many occasions, over 
15 candles, what do you say to that ? 

Witness: I am not aware of it, [The report of Mr. Sparkes was here 
handed in.} Notwithstanding that report, I maintain my opinion that 
throughout the time the gas has not been good. There are many pecu- 
liarities about the gas. A complaint has been made to me that within the 
last two years the gas accounts of consumers have marvellously increased, 
although the price has been the same. In one case a household, having 
ten or a dozen burners, lived in the same way and used the gas in the 
same manner, and yet during the last two years their gas accounts 
in some marvellous manner have increased as much as 20 per cent. I may 
also mention that in my manufactories, where we were not using anything 
like the quantity of gas in 1875 that we were in 1873, we had to pay to 
the amount of £174, or something like £40 more than in 1873. 

Mr. Porre: I wonder whether you looked after your meter ? 

Witness : Yes; there is no doubt it went through the meter. 

Cross-examination resumed: I knew the amount was not used, but my 
inference is that something else than gas passed through the meter, 
although I cannot account for it. 

The Cuarrman: If the gas is very bad, has it ever occurred to your town 
council to use the power they possess, and start independent gas-works? 

Witness : It has not, so far as I have heard. 

Because that would be a much smaller cost than buying these gas-works ? 
—lIn the end, no doubt, it would involve loss, because of the inconvenience 
of a double set of mains through the town; and one set is quite enough 
to supply us. 

Mr. Henry Cartledge, examined by Mr. Movurton. 

I am a magistrate and alderman of the borough of Hanley, and have 
been connected with the council for 12 years, having been twice mayor. 
There is no question but that 19-20ths of the burgesses of the borough 
are most decidedly in favour of the corporation possessing the gas-works. 
There has been scarcely a meeting at which some complaint or other was 
not made with respect to the quality and quantity of the gas. Shortly 
after November, 1875, a very impostant deputation—consisting of the 
leading medical men and manufacturers of the district waited upon my 
successor—complaining very bitterly about the quality of the gas at that 
time. The result was the deputation previously spoken of, when, to our 
surprise, we received a letter stating that the company declined to sell. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Jeune: My attention has not been specially 
called to the powers we have under the Act of 1875. 

Mr. Jeune: Do you not know that if you are dissatisfied with the supply 
you can set up a supply of your own ? 

Witness: Yes; but we do not want to make such a mistake, for I think 
it would be a great mistake, because we should be in competition, and we 
do not want that. We wish to obtain possession of the gas-works without 
the expense of erecting new ones, and we are ready to pay the full value 
for them. 

(To be continued.) 








Hegul Intelligence. 


SOUTHWARK POLICE COURT.—Tuvrspay, Juty 26. 
(Before Mr. Bunson.) 
CONVICTION OF A LAMPLIGHTER FOR NEGLECT OF DUTY. 

Thomas Slee, a lamplighter in the employ of the Surrey Consumers Gas 
Company, was summoned for neglecting to extinguish the lights of 120 
street-lamps in Bermondsey, thereby entailing a loss to the company. 

Mr. W. Epwin appeared to support the summons. 

Edward Bloomfield, foreman of lamplighters in the service of the com- 
pany, said the defendant had been in their employ about two years, and a 
certain district was assigned to him. On the 14th inst. witness found a 
number of the lamps in defendant’s district alight at 11 o’clock in the 
day. He was compelled to extinguish them himself. When told of his 
inattention to his work, the defendant said he could not help it. He went 
to a wedding the previous day, after he had Jighted his lamps, drank too 
much, and was unable to get up in the morning. He thought his mate 
might have done his work for him. Witness reported the circumstances 
to the company. 

Mr. Beckwith, an inspector in the employ of the company, said that there 
were 120 lamps left lighted, and he estimated the loss to the company 
to be about 10s. The defendant’s conduct had been very irregular lately, 
and he was under notice to leave. 

Mr. Benson told the defendant there was no excuse for such neglect, and 
fined him 10s, and costs. 
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Miscellaneous Aetvs. 


METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY AND THE EXTINCTION OF 
FIRES IN THE METROPOLIS. 
EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT oF THE SELECT CoMMITTEE OF THE 
House or CoMMONS ON THE METROPOLITAN FIRE BRIGADE. 


London, and by this term is meant an area considerably larger than the 
Metropolis technically so called, is supplied with water by eight com- 
anies. These companies are commercial associations, from time to time 
established by private Acts of Parliament, primarily for the purpose of 
_— water for the daily consumption of the inhabitants within their 
stricts. 

They are controlled in common by certain general enactments, the 
Metropolis Water Acts of 1852 and 1871, and provisions in the Fire 
Brigade Act of 1865, also the Water-Works Clauses Act of 1847, which 
is expressly applied to them. But, subject to these general enactments, 
they are governed by their own special Acts, each company having 
an independent area, a separate system of pipes, and peculiar regula- 
tions suitable to its own circumstances. None of the companies are 
under any obligation to provide water sufficient for the extinction of fires; 
all that is required of them under the general enactments above mentioned 
is to allow the gratuitous use of their water for this purpose, and to grant 
certain special facilities, which will presently be noticed. But, except 
in these particulars, the companies throughout the Acts, whether public 
or private, are treated as mere purveyors of water for ordinary consump- 
tion, and are authorized, in carrying on this business, to consider solely the 
convenience of their customers and the profit of their shareholders. The 
result is that whilst what is needed for the extinction of fires is an imme- 
diate and ample delivery of water, the three main conditions by which 
such a delivery is ensured—viz., constant supply, high pressure, and large 

ipes, are regulated with a view, not to the extinction of fires, but to the 
omestic and manufacturing requirements, which are far more easily 
satisfied. 

The convenience of constant supply to ordinary consumers needs no 
explanation, but its value for the purposes of fire extinction is of yet 
greater moment. With a constant supply, a fireman, without waiting 
for a turncock, can obtain water fenenetakctey from any pipe, but under 
an intermittent system it is useless for him to have access to the pipe, 
unless it happens to be charged at the time; he must needs wait for 
the turncock to turn the water on to the point of delivery, and in 
the meantime the fire will advance possibly beyond control. The 
companies are under no statutory obligation to give a constant supply. 
ae can be required to do so either by the Metropolitan Board or by 
the Local Government Board. But no such requisition has been made on 
account of the cost that would be occasioned by the necessary alteration 
of the house fittings. As a fact, two only of the companies—the East 
London Company and the Kent Water-Works Company—have for their 
own purposes established a constant supply, and that only in parts of their 
districts ; and in addition to this, the mains (all the mains of some com- 
panies, and some of the mains of other companies), as distinct from the 
smaller service-pipes which lead off the water from the mains to streets or 
groups of houses, and from the still smaller communication-pipes which 
distribute the water to the individual customers, are constantly charged 
night and day. But, as will presently appear, under the existing system 
of fire-plugs, water cannot be drawn direct from the mains. 

The amount of the pressure on the water in the pipes is a question of 

rimary importance to the consumer, as determining the level at which 
his cisterns, &c., can be supplied. But it also limits the means available 
for the extinction of fires, since it affects the rapidity, and, therefore, the 
volume of discharge, and also the height of a jet deliverable from the 
extremity of the pipes. It will be found, however, that the service level 
alone is enforced by the law. In order to attain the elevation from which 
pressure is derived, the whole of the water provided for the Metropolis by 
each of the companies has to be pumped. In some cases the mains are 
filled direct from the pumps, in others by the intervention of a reservoir, 
from which the water is allowed to gravitate, the advantage of the latter 
mode being that so long as there is water in the reservoir there will be a 
supply in the pipes, whereas in the former mode if the pumping is inter- 
rupted the supply at once fails. The degree of elevation or pressure 
is in each case regulated by the special Act. In the systems of two 
companies the statutory pressure is relative, being such as to ensure 
delivery at a certain height above the street level; in others, the pressure 
is fixed absolutely with reference to a datum; but in the latter case no 
less than in the former the limit is determined solely with a view to meet 
the service for domestic supply. Accordingly, the statutory limit is not 
strictly observed, the companies in their own interest frequently giving 
extra pressure where such is required, or reducing pressure, where they 
can do so without inconveniencing their customers. For instance, the 
East London Water Company, who may be called on to give such pressure 
as will conduct the water 40 feet above the pavement, actually give less 
than that pressure in certain portions of their district ; they also give less 
at certain hours, as at night, when less water is needed for manufacturing 
and domestic uses, although, for the purpose of extinguishing fires, water 
is far more likely to be required in the night than during the day. 

Similar observations apply to the size of the pipes, which is one of the 
main conditions that determine their delivering capability. Their dimen- 
sions are fixed solely with a view to the demands made on the companies 
by their consumers. There are in the Metropolis, notably by the river- 
side, many warehouses, which, from their requiring only a small quantity 
for daily use, are supplied through an extensive length of narrow pipes 
intermittently charged at low pressure, although from their extreme 
height, and from the vastness of their contents, at once precious and 
highly combustible, these same buildings more than others ought to be 
ne geese from fire by means of a high pressure supply delivered through 
arge pipes, either themselves constantly charged, or in close proximity 
with mains. 

Speaking generally, there are two modes of drawing water from the 
pipes for the extinction of fires—viz., plugs and hydrants. The subject of 
hydrants will be dealt with in a later part of the report. For the present 
your committee would confine their observations to fire-plugs, which alone, 
with few exceptions, are used in the Metropolis. 

A plug, as its name denotes, is a stopper, usually made of wood, driven 
fast into a hole made for the purpose in a water-carrying pipe. The 
stopper is drawn when water is wanted, and replaced when enough has 
been obtained. Drawing the plug is a comparatively simple operation, 
which can be done by the fireman, if (as is generally, but not always, the 
case) he knows where the plug is placed. The fireman accordingly always 
carries with him tools for that purpose. The plug, however, cannot be 
replaced whilst the water is flowing, by reason of the pressure being too 
strong. The water has first to be turned off, and this can only be done by 
the turncock. 

Plugs are not used on mains, in the Metropolis at least, on account of 
the pressure ; the plugs employed are on the service-pipes, A plug, as 
above described, merely releases the water; and in order that the water 





may be used, a fire-engine, whether worked by hand or steam, is requisite 
and has to be brought up to the spot. The water is either allowed to flow 
out on the ground and ton. dammed up into a pool, or is made to run 
into a portable cistern carried by the firemen for the purpose; from 
this pool or cistern the engine feeds itself through its suckers, and by 
means of its power projects the water through a hose to the requisite 
height on the burning building. Occasionally a stand-pipe or dummy is 
forced into the plug-hole for convenience; but however the engine is 
supplied under the plug system, an immense quantity of water always runs 
to waste. 

The fixing of plugs on the pipes was originally assigned to the church- 
wardens of the several parishes, as the local authority at that time charged 
with the duty of extinguising fires. Subsequently, by the Water-Works 
Clauses Act, incorporated in the special Acts of the companies, the church- 
wardens were empowered to require the companies, at the expense of the 
parish, to fix fire-plugs at convenient intervals. 

By the Fire Brigade Act all these powers of local authorities as to fire- 
plugs were transferred to the Metropolitan Board, to whom they now 

elong. The same statute also expressly enacted that each water com- 
pany should provide, at the expense of the Board, on any mains or pipes 
within the Metropolis, plugs for the supply of water in case of fire, at 
such places, of such dimensions, and in such form as the Board might 
require. 

The Acts authorize the firemen to act where they can without the inter- 
vention of the companies turncocks. With this view the companies are 
bound to keep for inspection maps showing their pipeage and the spots 
where the screw-cocks are placed for regulating the service, and if required 
must give extracts or copies to the Metropolitan Board, they must also 
deposit keys of the fire-plugs at places prescribed by the Board, and the 
firemen belonging to the brigade may use these plugs, as they may deem 
necessary, for the purpose of extinguishing any fire, and may cause water 
to be shut off in order to procure a better supply or pressure at the point 
where delivery is sounieel. To a great extent, however, these powers and 
provisions are unavailable, by reason of the intermittent character of the 
water supply, the absence of ae for obtaining direct access to the 
mains, a the complexity of the pipeage system. Practically the firemen 
are dependent on the turncock to turn on the water at the required point, 
to shut it off from other points for the purpose of obtaining a fuller 
delivery, and to shut it off altogether when the fire is extinguished, in 
order that the plug may be replaced. 

Such, then, being the system of fire-plugs in use in the Metropolis, your 
committee would point out that it is one which, however worked, must 
always be unsatisfactory. It is wasteful of water; and waste of water 
means a corresponding waste of power of delivery from the pipes. It can- 
not take advantage of the constant supply in mains (which, even under an 
intermittent system, are generally kept filled), because plugs cannot be 
used on mains. It cannot take advantage of any pressure that there ma 
be on the water in excess of what is necessary to feed the engines; indeed, 
any extra pressure only adds to the waste of water. But these drawbacks 
are insignificant by the side of the fundamental defect that the system 
does not admit of anything being done towards extinguishing a fire, until 
the firemen have arrived at the spot with the engine, and in most cases 
the turncock also. With the utmost promptitude the arrival of the fire- 
men and the turncock cannot take place until after the lapse of a consider- 
able number of minutes. 

This defect is of vital importance, is inherent in the system, and, beyond 
a certain point, incurable. ; 

The matters, then, for consideration seem to be how far the evils of the 
system are mitigated by the efficient arrangements on the part of those con- 
cerned in working it—the Metropolitan Board and the water companies— 
and whether it is practicable to introduce a superior system as a substitute. 

With respect to the Metropolitan Board, the constitution of the brigade 
has been already described; it is sufficient here to repeat that a consider- 
able addition to the number of men, stations, and engines, is beyond 
question indispensable, if the force is to be rendered adequate to the 
working of the system in which it is engaged. 

With respect to the water companies, in past years complaints were 
made against them by the Metropolitan Board that the turncocks were 
often behindhand, and that the supply of water was insufficient. The 
companies had much to say in their defence; but, at all events, these 
complaints have of late abated. The yo appear to have taken 
pains to secure the prompt attendance of the turncock; and usually the 
turncock arrives before the firemen. In the year 1875 there were only 
four cases in which short supply of water was made the subject of a 
formal report by the brigade. And, generally, it seems to your committee 
that the companies cannot be charged with any failure of duty. 

But this does not mean that, in the judgment of your committee, the 
arrangements are satisfactory; on the contrary, there is abundant evidence 
of the prejudicial effects resulting from want of concert between the 
Metropolitan Board and the companies, and from the several companies 
being independent of each other, under no statutory obligation to co- 
operate in the extinction of fire, and, indeed, scarcely justified by their 
constitution in incurring expenditure for that purpose. Thus the turn- 
cock does not, as at Liverpool, live at the brigade station, and accompany 
the engine to the fire ; there is no provision for communicating with him 
by telegraph, nor is it even recognized as the duty of the brigade to see 
to his being summoned. And though it may seldom happen that the 
supply of water is so short or so tardy as to disappoint expectations formed 
on the known limits to the capabilities of the companies, and therefore 
to constitute a legitimate ground of complaint, it is obvious that the 
engines of the fire brigade would be able more speedily to suppress fires, if 
the water supply were constant instead of intermittent, and if the pipes 
were larger and the pressure higher. : 

To pass now to the consideration of the other alternative, hydrants. 

Hydrants vary much in their construction; but for present purposes a 
hydrant may be roughly described as an appliance permanently attached 
to the water-carrying pipe, so constructed as to give direct communica- 
tion with the water by means of opening a stopcock, and to admit of 
a hose being readily and securely screwed on. When water is wanted the 
hose is screwed on, and the stopcock opened; the water then flows at 
once through the hose into the engine, if an engine is used, or as a jet if 
there is no engine. When enough water has been procured, the stopcock 
is shut, and the hose unscrewed. There is no waste, and all the operations 
—the opening and shutting of the cocks, the screwing and unscrewing of 
the hose—are of the simplest character. 

Even as a feeder to an engine, a hydrant is superior to a plug, alike 
whether the supply is constant or intermittent. It avoids all waste of 
water, securing to the full whatever quantity the pipe is able to deliver. 
It can be attached as safely to a main as to a service-pipe, and, as already 
stated, the mains are, in many cases, kept constantly charged, and, of 
course, deliver a much larger quantity of water. Several instances have 
been brought to the notice of your committee, where fires have been in- 
effectually dealt with, from the engines having to wait for a supply in the 
service-pipes, or from such supply proving insufficient, whilst close at 
hand was the main, with abundance of water, which could have been im- 
mediately available if only there had been a hydrant. What, however, 
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especially distinguishes a hydrant from a plug is that, without the inter- 
vention of an engine, it can itself be used as an engine for the purpose of 
throwing a jet. The water of the pipes, when liberated from the opening 
of the stopcock, discharges itself at the end of the hose in a jet, which is 
capable of being directed by means of the hose towards any given point. 
The elevation and volume of this jet, and consequently its utility, vary 
according to pressure and other circumstances. 

As already stated, the earlier Acts contemplated fire-plugs as the means 
to be used in the Metropolis for the purpose of drawing water from the 
Pipes for the extinction of fires. Hydrants were first recognized by the 

ater Act of 1871, which in this respect effected two important changes. 

In the first place, it declared that in that Act, and also in the Fire 
Brigade Act of 1865, the term “ fire-plug,” and the term “ plug” should 
include hydrants and all other apparatus necessary or proper in connexion 
with the companies pipes for the supply of water in case of fire. Con- 
sequently it gave power to the Tieteepalien Board, at any time and place, 
whether there was a constant supply or not, if they should think fit to 
incur the expense, to cause hydrants instead of plugs to be placed on any 
— or pipes, the work to be done by the company, but paid for by the 

oard, 

The second change effected by the Act was limited to the case where a 
company furnishes a constant water supply: In that case the company 
were empowered by notice to call on the Board within two months to 
exercise their power of specifying to the company what plugs or hydrants 
were to be put up in any part of the companies water limits having a con- 
stant supply; and if the Board failed to make this specification within 
two months, power was given to the company, if they thought fit, to pro- 
vide in and for that part of their water limits such plugs or hydrants for 
the supply of water in case of fire, at such places, of such dimensions, and 
in such form as to the company might seem necessary or proper, the cost of 
providing all such plugs and hydrants to be at the expense of the Board. 

The complaint of the water companies is that these enactments have 
been frustrated by the persistant refusal of the Metropolitan Board to 
take advantage of them. The mains throughout the etropolis are, in 
many cases, kept constantly charged ; and two of the companies, the East 
London Water-Works Company and the Kent Water-Works Company, 
are, by degrees, extending constant supply over their service systems ; but 
notwithstanding this, and in spite of frequent representations, the Board 
have declined to adopt the hydrant system. In only one instance have 
they voluntarily set up hydrants—viz., in the new street recently con- 
structed under the name of Northumberland Avenue. In two other 
instances action has been forced upon them. The Kent Water-Works 
Company, on extending the constant supply to Rotherhithe and 
Deptford, gave formal notice to the Board in pursuance of the Act of 1871, 
and thereupon the Board erected certain hydrants. More recently the 
same company gave a similar notice respecting the Plumstead district, 
and on the Board abstaining from taking action during the prescribed 
ag tn put up 60 hydrants, the cost of which, in accordance with the Act, 

1as been defrayed by the Board. Similar applications have been made 
by the East London Water-Works Company, but have been disregarded 
by the Board. 

The companies contend that there is nothing to prevent hydrants being 
successfully used as substitutes for engines, or as auxiliaries to them, at 
all events wherever constant supply is given, that fire-plugs are an anti- 
quated and inferior device for procuring water for fire extinction, and that 
their continued use is contrary to the interest of the metropolitan rate- 
payers, whose property it is the duty of the Board to protect by the most 
efficacious means. The companies also feel specially aggrieved at the 
adherence to a system which wastes their water unnecessarily, diminishes 
the available pressure, and exposes them to the charge of not providing 
sufficiency of water at places where an ample supply might be imme- 
diately drawn by means of hydrants placed on the constantly charged 
mains. 

The Board, without questioning the superiority of hydrants, where the 
conditions are favourable to their employment, deny that these conditions 
are to be found under the present constitution of the metropolitan water 
supply. They consider that, under existing circumstances, hydrants 
would be but a doubtful advantage; at all events, not one equivalent to 
the enormous cost which would be entailed by change from one system to 
another. 

(To be continued.) 





PROPOSED PURCHASE OF THE STOKE GAS-WORKS. 

At the Monthly Meeting of the Stoke Town Council on the 18th inst.— 
the Mayor (Alderman Copeland) presiding, 

The Special Committee appointed to consider the question of the pro- 
ésed purchase of the Stoke and Fenton Gas Company presented the 
dllowing report :— 

As a first and necessary step, the special committee sought and obtained an interview 
with the directors of the pany, and, panied by your clerk, met the directors on 
the 12th inst., and now present the result of their inquiries, 

Your committee feel bound to state that the directors of the gas company manifested 
the utmost willingness to give all necessary information concerning the past history and 
present condition of the company’s affairs, and not only gave the information asked for, 
but instructed their manager to furnish any other details which might be required by 
the committee. 

Your committee wish first to express the convictions produced upon them by this 
interview, bg 4 feel satisfied that the directors, as a whole, are not desirous of selling 
their concern; that no reduction or alteration in the terms proposed by the gas company 
will be made; that unless the council speedily decide to accept the offer as it now stands, 
it will be withdrawn, and that it will be many years before the corporation will have 
another opportunity of purchasing the gas-works, and that, when they have, it will be at 
a much higher price. 

From a comparison of the purchases made by other corporations, they are satisfied 
that, whilst the amount asked is a high price, yet, considering the actual position of the 
company’s affairs, it would to a certainty be a profitable investment for the corporation. 

The committee beg to submit the following items of information obtained :—The com- 
pany’s paid-up capital is £34,000; for this we have the word of the chairman of the 
directors, who, in giving the information, observed, ‘‘that unless they were to be 
regarded as rogues and cheats, they ought to be believed.” The profits for the last seven 
years have averaged £5900 per annum, which, after paying statutory dividends, leaves 
a clear profit of £2500 per annum; £13,000 of profit has been expended as capital, 
making the actual cost of the works £47,000. Mains will last from 50 to 60 years, and 
there are no mains in Stoke that have been in use 30 years, with the exception of one short 
length, about 50 yards, in Liverpool Road, and no mains will require renewing for many 
years, unless the requirements of the town demand larger service. The loss by leakage 
for the year 1876 was 10°9 per cent., being almost the minimum of leakage known. This 
pe ewer | proves that the mains must be in a good condition. The average daily make 
of gas was 800,000 feet per day; the present works are capable of producing 530,000 feet 
per day, or more than 80 per cent. above what is now being made, and if the demand 
— increase to almost double the present consumption, the existing works would 
suifice, 

Your committee carefully examined the machinery, &c., belonging to the company, 
and they find that the engines, &c., are almost entirely new, and are in excellent order, 
the gasholders (which will last 25 years) are respectively three, seven, and ten years old, 
and the stock of new materials on the premises is sufficient to last, with very little 
addition, for some time to come. Should more extensive works be required, there is 





ample spare land both at Stoke and Fenton for such extension. Should the present 
ofer be accepted by the corporation, say before March next, exceptional benefits of a 
yacuniary character would result to the corporation. 

The committee were anxious to ascertain if any arrangement could be made with the 
directors for the payment of the purchsse-money 


y annual payments, covering interest 





and principal. The directors declined to enter into this question until the purchase wag 
agreed upon, and said they should then be disposed to consider any proposal the corpo- 
ration might have to make as to mode of payment. If such an arrangement could be 
made with the company for payments, £5000 per annum would in the course of 28 
years 9 months pay off the principal and interest, and would leave the surplus profits to 
be devoted to the reduction of the rates. 

Your committee anticipate that under the management of the corporation some savin 
even in the present expenses would be effected, and that the consumption of gas woul 
materially increase, and thus additional profit would be made. But if the profits should 
remain at the average of the last seven years, £1000 per annum could be devoted from 
the profits of the gas-works to the reduction of the rates, or in improvements. 

Your committee cannot conceal from themselves the fact that a large expenditure 
of an unremunerative character will fall within a very few years on the ratepayers, and 
they believe the profits arising from the purchase of the gas-works will do much, if it 
does not remove altogether the burden that would otherwise fall upon the corporation. 

Your committee have thought that they were justified in making inquiries as to the 
prices realized by other gas companies, and comparing them with the terms offered by 
the Stoke Gas Company, and upon careful examination they believe that the offer now 
made by the Stoke Gas Company is as favourable to the buyers as any transaction of a 
similar nature that could be pointed out. It has been stated that no case could be found 
where a gas company had sold to a public body at 25 years purchase. This is an error, 
Bradford bought at 38 years purchase, and made profits during the first four years of 
£45,000, after paying interest on the amount of purchase. Bolton paid 10 per cent., free 
of income-tax, and a bonus of £2 on every share of £16 10s., or the bonus and income- 
tax more than we are asked to pay ; in 1874 they made more than £4000 net profit, and 
in 1875 over £6000. The Hereford Corporation paid £861 for every £100 share, or 86 years 
purchase of the original capital, and with all this it is doing well. Dumbarton sold at 
25 years purchase of the annuities. The Dewsbury and Batley Corporation bought at 
25 years purchase of the maximum dividends—the same terms as are offered to this cor- 
poration. Nottingham bought at 27 years purchase of the maximum dividends, or two 
years more than we are asked to give; and more, the gas company had not been able to 
pay maximum dividends, and the price paid was 294 years purchase on the dividends 
paid. Birmingham bought at 25 years purchase of the dividends paid by the gas company 
previous to the proposal of the corporation to buy the works, and it is said that Bir- 
mingham will annually have surplus profits variously estimated at from £25,000 to 
£40,000. Longton has been frequently referred to as a much better bargain for the cor- 
poration, but this is not so. The Longton Corporation, it is true, have only to pay 
£74,250 for a capital of £40,000. This works out to a 224 years purchase on their statu- 
tory dividends, but it must be borne in mind that the profits from the Stoke Company 
during the last seven years have been an average of £5900 per annum on a paid-up 
capita! of £34,000, whilst the average for the same period in Longton has been only 
£3100, on a paid-up capital of £44,000. As each corporation is proposing to buy not 
merely capital but profits also, the relative purchase stands thus: 

Longton pays £74,000 = £3100 x 24 —i.e.,24 years purchase of the profits. 
Stoke would pay £85,000 = £5900 x 144—i.e., 144 years purchase of the profits. 

Mr. TurNER moved the following resolution :—‘‘ That the special com- 
mittee’s report on the gas-works purchase be taken as read; and that in 
the opinion of this council it is desirable that the manufacture and sale of 
gas in this town should be under the control of the corporation ; and that 
the General Purposes, Highway, and Lighting Committee be instructed to 
negotiate for the purchase of the property and rights of the Stoke and 
Fenton Gas Company on the terms of the company’s letter of June 7,1877; 
and that the Fenton Local Board be requested to say if they are desirous 
of joining in such purchase, and, if so, that they be requested to co-operate 
with the above-named committee.” 

Alderman Dickinson referred to the places quoted in the report, and 
specially spoke as to the Leeds purchase being a failure. He could not 
see what really would be gained by the town council becoming the 
purchasers of the gas-works. 

Mr. Leason said the statement with regard to the Leeds Gas-Works 
purchase was incorrect, the town-clerk of Leeds having written to that 
effect. With respect to any difficulty which might be feared as to Fenton 
not approving of the gas-works purchase scheme, or eg it, he 
thought the matter need not cause any trouble to the council. If, as had 
been stated, Fenton consumed one-third of the gas supplied by the gas 
company, he thought no difficulty would be experienced in arranging that 
Fenton should have a third share, providing, of course, that — a 
third proportion of the purchase. All these matters would be y dis- 
canal, for this question could not be decided with closed doors—the 
ratepayers would have to be consulted. He did not think that any com- 
mittee of the House of Commons would sanction Fenton establishing new 
works, as the works existed, and Fenton could join in part proprietorship. 
It would be easy for there to be a clause inserted in the Bill for Fenton to take 
a third share in the profits, upon their Paying a third proportion of the 
purchase-money, therefore the question of Fenton, he conceived, did not 
alter their position. 

Mr. KrrxuaM opposed the motion, on the ground that it would entail a 
loss upon the ratepayers, and end in dissatisfaction. He should like 
the council to be fortified by the opinion of an eminent engineer as 
to the real value of the works. The gas company had put 
down £85,000 as the minimum price of the works. They had 
also expressed their willingness for an engineer to give his 
estimate of the value of the works, and they intimated that 
they would be willing to take what might be over £85,000, but would not 
take any estimate that was below. The special committee did not give 

their own impression as to the desirableness of purchasing the gas-works; 
and he regretted that he had not had an opportunity of more fully consi- 
dering the subject, specially as to the company’s financial returns. He 
pointed out that in several years the profits were exceptionally high, 
owing to the company having made a good contract for coal before it ran 
up to such a high price, and when the residuals yielded a good return. 
He estimated the average profit per year for the last seven years at £3793; 
and, looking at the amount of the purchase-money, and consequent repay- 
ment of principal and interest, he failed to see how the town would be 
advantaged by the purchase of the works. 

Mr. Tuomas said the gas-works for many years had been a profitable 
concern; and the council ought not to lose the present opportunity of 
purchasing them on behalf of the town. 

Mr. Perrins said it was somewhat doubtful whether coal gas would not 
be superseded by some other method of lighting. Although he was in 
favour of purchasing the gas-works, he thought the council had not given 
the matter sufficient consideration. Before pledging themselves to the 
purchase, it would be wise to employ a competent engineer to enter into 
an examination of the works, so as to make it quite clear to the council 
whether or not they were getting proper value for their money. 

After some further conversation, the motion for the adoption of the 
report of the committee was put, and carried by a large majority. 





DEVONPORT GAS AND COKE COMPANY. 


The Annual Meeting of Shareholders was held on Tuesday, July 24— 
Mr. R. C. Sura in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. Willing) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, the following report was presented :— 

Your directors have much pleasure in submitting the thirty-third annual report, 
together with statement of accounts showing the receipts and expenditure for the past 
financial year. 

The loss of revenue arising from the successive reductions in the price of gas, and 
the lower rates obtained for coke, has been partially compensated by the continuous 
decline in the tariffs of coals, iron, and freights, which, however much to be regretted 
-_ anational point of view, is exceptionally favourable for the economic production 
of gas. 

fhe renewal of mains and service-pipes now in progress has contributed to check the 
loss sustained by Jeakage, or unaccounted-for gas, which ig now reduced to 13 per cent.; 
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anda a improvement may yet be looked for in this direction as the work of renewal 
roceeds. 

a Another satisfactory feature is the large increase in the consumption of gas, consequent 

on the reduction of price and the general improvement in the trade of the borough. 

The effect of these several economies has been to produce a surplus where a deficiency 
was estimated, and your directors have the satisfaction of announcing a further reduction 
in the price of gas of 3d. per 1000, commencing with the current quarter, the price being 
now reduced to 3s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

It is also proposed to reduce the charge for the public lamps by the sum of 4s. per 
lamp, making, oe with the like sum previously remitted, a reduction of 8s. per 
lamp per annum from the contract price. 

Several important improvements in the works have been effected during the past year, 
and others are now being carried out. A contract has been entered into with Messrs. 
Wilcocks for excavating ground for gasholder-tank, and, the work being nearly com- 
pleted, arrangements will shortly be made for proceeding with the construction of the 
tank. 


After payment of the interim dividend, providing for all outstanding liabilities, and 
transferring the sum of £750 to the reserve-fund, there remains a disposable balance of 
£2802 7s. 3d. Your directors have, therefore, much pleasure in recommending that a 
dividend be now declared of 5 per cent. on the original shares, and 3 per cent. on the 

uaranteed shares, free of income-tax, making together the sum of £2110 16s. 7d., and 
eaving a balance to be carried forward to the next account of £651 10s. 8d. 

A subscription of two guineas has been made to the Devonport and Western Counties 
Association for the Relief of the Blind, for which your approval is now solicited. 

Two of your directors— Messrs. Kichard Oram and Thomas S. Honey—who retire by 
rotation, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

It is with deep regret that we record the death of one of your auditors—Mr. W. M. 
Rickard who had long been iated with this pany. Yourdirectors have availed 
themselves of the efficient services of Mr. Charles Bearblock to assist in auditing the 
accounts for the past year, and it now remains with the shareholders to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of the late auditor. 


Working Account, for the Year ending May 31, 1877. 





Coals carbonized . . . . £7,683 11 10)Gas-rental . - « £14,667 7 8 
Lime, cartage, and sundry | Meter ditto , Sa a 623 15 4 
payments . ge Ss) US 8 13 10 
Wages ... =. =. + « 41,784 5 5| Sales of coke, breeze, tar, and 
Lighting and repairs of public | other products oc. « S62 3 
amps... ore 330 19 9 | Feesfortransfers. . . . a 
Renewals— | 
General repairs . . . . 910 8 7 
Plantand works. . . . 760 10 0} 
Mains and service-pipes . 333 2 11} 
Meters. . . . + «© » 136 9 9} 
Salaries, rates, and taxes. 1,474 19 4) 
Interestonloans . . , 27513 2 
Reserve-fund . . . . « 750 0 0 
mepGreme ts we ee 8 45 9 4 
mesa cw ct tt lt 4,355 8 11 
£19,387 5 1) £19,387 5 1 


The CHarrMan, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
remarked that they compared very favourably with any former reports 
presented. They were in striking contrast with those of three years ago, 
when there was a great scare in consequence of the high price of coal. 
The company felt the benefit of the change that had since taken place, 
and that benefit was represented in the improved state of the balance- 
sheet. They had carbonized during the past year 500 tons of coal more 
than in the previous year, and yet the cost of coal was £400 less than last 
year. This extra consumption of coals implied a greater demand for 
gas, and this, he was happy to say, had been the case, for the consump- 
tion had been 6 per cent. more than ‘last year. This was the 
only very large increase the company had experienced, as for 
several years they had been at a standpoint, notably from 1870 to 1875. 
The advent of the London and South-Western Railway had had a marked 
effect—trade had increased, hotels had been reopened and remodelled, 
business premises enlarged—and all this had naturally increased the de- 
mand for gas. The fact was that the consumption of gas in a town gave 
a very accurate indication of the state and condition of trade and business 
in that town. Asarule it might be taken that if the consumption of gas in 
a town was stationary, trade was stagnant; but Devonport appeared 
to have commenced improving, and he hoped it would continue to 
do so for many years to come. There was another satisfactory feature 
in the report. | the renewal of mains and service-pipes the company 
had reduced the leakage to 13 per cent., but they had not yet arrived 
at perfection in this direction. Financially, the result of economy, and the 
improvement in the demand for gas, had been far beyond their antici- 
pations. In spite of the reduction in the price of gas, which would lessen 
their receipts by £1500, by the increased demand and lessened costs they 
had actually recouped themselves £1000 during the year, and that was 
— a more favourable result than was anticipated, or than they 
could have anticipated. There was one account, however, which was 
not quite so favourable, and it was the only unsatisfactory feature in the 
report-—the amount derived from the sale of coke, breeze, and residuals. 
As the shareholders were aware, the last winter was an unusually mild 
one, and, consequently, the consumption of coke was very slack. It fell 
off, prices were reduced, and, therefore, the returns for coke this year 
were £400 less than they were last year. The figures in the account, 
however, did not show the falling off to that extent, because the directors 
had fortunately had an increase upon some of the other residuals—upon 
tar and ammonia, for instance—which had tended to reduce the deficiency 
on the coke, so that the actual deficiency over the last year was only £268. 
But for the improvement in the returns for the sale of tar and ammonia, 
the deficiency would have been much larger. As a general result, however, 
the balances came up very satisfactorily. They had been able, after meet- 
ing all liabilities, to pay the interim dividend, and to set aside £750 to the 
reserve-fund, and would still have a balance of £691 to carry forward to 
the next account. They had thought it desirable to carry forward a larger 
balance this year because, in consequence of the contemplated reduction 
in the price of gas, it was very possible that they might not stand on so 
even a keel next year as they did this. The renewals of plant and works, 
which were referred to in the last report, had all been carried 
out during the year, and were now working satisfactorily. 
The contract for excavations for the placing of a new gasholder, 
had been concluded with Mr. Wilcocks—a work which it had been 
hoped would by this time have further progressed; but delays had 
occurred, and it was not expected that the company would be able to 
fet the new gasholder in working order for another twelve months. 

he shareholders would see that, notwithstanding the competition which 
they had had to meet in the shape of paraffin, benzoline, and mineral oils, 
the consumption of gas did not a? any means diminish. Compared with 
all other artificial lights for cleanliness, for safety, for the saving of time 
and labour, and for economy, there were none at present produced that 
would compare with gas ; and, looking at it in that view, they might con- 
sider it one of the greatest improvements which had been conferred by 
Science on this generation. But they did not know what was in 
store. Since the last meeting there had been a new discovery. 
M. Jablochkoff had discovered means of separating and dividing the 
electric current, so as to convey it to any given point, in the same 
way as gas by means of pipes. Whether this would ever supersede gas 
he could not tell; but it was well to be prepared for such contingencies. 
Out of this, however, had arisen a somewhat amusing circumstance in 
Connexion with the Exeter Corporation and the gas company. The cor- 





poration had long had a longing eye towards the company’s works, and 
they appointed a committee to negotiate with the company for the pur- 
chase of their works. For a considerable time the gas company at Exeter 
had been subjected to prosecutions for nuisances, &c.; and it was a peculiar 
fact, often accompanying circumstances of this kind, that when an 
endeavour was made, or a wish expressed, to obtain possession of certain 
property, an effort was first made to depreciate the value of it. Whether 
these prosecutions arose out of that wish by the corporation, of course, he 
could not say; but it was a fact. Well, the committee were a ~ in 
May, and opened negotiations for the purchase of the works. These 
negotiations, however, did not appear to have progressed satisfactorily or 
smoothly; but while the committee on one occasion were sitting in deli- 
beration, a flash from the electric candle broke in upon their reveries, and 
threw an altogether new light apparently on their views. A council 
meeting was called, and held on the 27th of June last, and it was resolved, 
after a very long and elaborate discussion, to rescind the former reso- 
lutions, and abandon the idea of purchasing the gas-works. It was 
further decided that means should be taken to compare the new 
kind of light with gas. He (the chairman) did not know whether that 
was in store for the Devonport Company; if so, they must be — to 
meet it. He had no doubt that the electric candle might be brought to 
produce a steady light, and then competition would begin. 

The adoption of the report was seconded by Mr. Cotw111, and carried 
without dissent. 

The dividend, as recommended, was agreed to. Messrs. Honey and 
Oram were re-elected directors. Mr. Bearblock was elected auditor with 
Mr. W. Mogg, in place of Mr. Rickard (deceased), and the salary of the 
auditors was increased to ten guineas each per annum. 

The Cuareman, in reply to a vote of thanks to the directors, said they had 
decided to reduce the amount charged to the corporation for supplying the 
street lamps by 4s. per lamp per annum, thus making a reduction of 8s. on 
the contract price. This would make a difference to the borough of about 
£160 a year. In answer to a shareholder, he stated that the object of a 
reserve-fund was palpable. So far they had got on very well without 
accident, but in such works as theirs there was no knowing what might 
occur at any time, and it was as well to be prepared for any mishap. 





ACCIDENT AT THE DEVONPORT GAS-WORKS. 


A very extraordinary and serious accident occurred at the Devonport 
Gas-Works on Tuesday last. For some time it threw the immediate 
neighbourhood into a state of consternation, and greatly interfered with 
the lighting of the town for two or three nights. Within about 50 yards 
of the gasholders on the works, excavations are taking place, under con- 
tract with Mr. Wilcocks, of Plymouth, for the erection of a new tank, 
which, when completed, will make the fourth in the possession of the 
company. These excavations, alike from the size of the new holder and 
from the nature of the ground worked upon, were extensive and difficult, 
and in order to remove the rock, blasting operations became necessary. 
The three gasholders in use by the company are within 50 yards of these 
works, and it will be easily understood that, in the absence of full and 
complete precautions, the labour of blasting in such proximity would be 
attended with considerable danger. Nor was this danger altogether un- 
anticipated, and we understand that the manager of the company having 
perceived it and reported it, the chairman communicated with the con- 
tractor on the point. This fact is now likely to assume some importance. 
Be this as it may, between two and three o’clock on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
and while every person on the works was in a condition of perfect confidence, 
a violent explosion was heard, and the next moment the entire works and 
neighbourhood were enveloped in fire, which was followed by dense 
volumes of smoke. As may be imagined, surprise and alarm seized 
every one near the place; the workmen hurried to and fro in consterna- 
tion, and the inhabitants of the houses surrounding the gas-works—the 
locality being thickly populated—rushed out in great affright. It was 
speedily discovered that one of the gasholders—in fact, the largest of 
the three—was on fire. As soon as the smoke cleared off—the manager 
being fortunately present upon the spot—an inquiry was made into the 
cause of the explosion, and the result was found to be as follows:—The 
blasting operations adjacent had been in progress that afternoon, and it is 
supposed that a large piece of stone was blown over the separating walls, 
and fellon the top of the gasholder, immediately penetrating it. The 
immense volume of gas in the holder spread to the fires in an adjacent 
retort-house, there igniting. The flame of fire is stated to have ascended 
to a great height, and to have illuminated the whole place as if 
it were enveloped in lightning. The holder is made of sheet 
iron, and is at least 60 feet in diameter, and the plates on the 
top were twisted and buckled up by the force of the heat as if made of 
brown paper. The violence of the shock, too, threw the holder out of 
gear, and the rapidity with which it fell as the gas was exhausted, brought 
down part of the iron framework with great force. It was particularly in 
this respect that there was danger of the accident being attended with 
serious consequences, and a remarkable escape was experienced. The 
other two holders are within a few feet of the one in question, and at the 
time of the explosion one was empty and the other was nearly full. 
Happily the iron girders which fell, descended — upon the former, 
making a hole many inches in diameter. Had they fallen a few feet in 
the other direction, upon the full holder, the consequences would have 
been very much more serious, and the public of Devonport would have 
been without gas for many days. As it was, however, this was the only 
holder available, but a certain portion of gas could be made and rendered 
serviceable. Bills were published as soon as possible, apprising the public 
of the accident, and asking their forbearance with a limited supply of gas 
under the circumstances. Only one in four of the public lamps was 
lighted, but fortunately the night was a fine one, and the moon 
came out most kindly and opportunely on the occasion. Con- 
sidering the whole of the circumstances of the accident, it seems 
providential that no life was lost or injury inflicted either to person 
or property. The only effect in this respect that has come to our know- 
ledge is that a portion of the crops of the kitchen gardens on one side of 
the works was scorched, and that two or three pigs that were roaming 
about near in grunting happiness had their backs uncomfortably scorched. 
The damage done to the works is, at least, £500, and it will take some 
weeks to repair. The public of Devonport, therefore, will have to endure 
only a partial supply of gas for some days yet. As soon as possible assist- 
ance was procured to rectify the injury done, and men have been engaged 
day and night to do so without delay. We understand that there are 
clauses in the contract taken by Mr. Wilcocks protecting the company 
against any loss by damage in carrying on his works, and if this be so the 
accident may fall heavily on the contractor in a Lapeer y | sense. It will 
also be a point for investigation how the blasting could have occasioned 
the accident, because it is the opinion of those who are competent to 
judge that, had the precaution been carefully taken of laying mats or 
chain-link over the blast-holes, the débris could not possibly have been 
thrown into the air by the ——. We should not omit to state, also, 
that when the holder descended so rapidly, on the exhaustion of the gas, 
the water beneath was sent over the barriers in great force, flooding 
the ground around for some distance, 
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It is a strange circumstance that that very morning the company held 
their 87th annual meeting, which was one of the most gratifying that had 
been held for several years. Indeed, the shareholders had not dispersed 
more than a couple of hours, and the chairman, during the proceedings, 
congratulated the company on their condition; but, curiously enough, in 
announcing that a larger amount than usual had been carried to the 
reserve-fund, made the remark that it was well to be prepared for casual- 
ties when they occurred. 

The most absurd stories were propagated in the town concerning the 
accident. One person declared that the houses at Ford were perceptibly 
shaken ; another averred that his house in a terrace near shook as if rocked 
by an earthquake; while another gentleman—a colonel, too—stated that 
he heard the explosion at Weston Mills, three miles away, and saw the gas- 
holder blown Lundrods of feet up in the air! The fact was that the 
explosion was comparatively slight, and that the gasholder itself was not 
lifted a yard, for, as the gas expended itself, it at once descended, though, 
as stated, violently, into its socket. The rush of the gas and fire created 
much noise, and what was thought to be the explosion was really the crash 
of the iron framework on the ground, and particularly on the empty gas- 
holder.—Devonport Independent. 





NORTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 
(Continued from page 144.) 
Mr. Jonn Rei (Edinburgh) read the following paper on 
A MECHANICAL DIFFICULTY WITH COAL TAR, AND METHOD OF 
SURMOUNTING IT. 

Early last year my company leased the tar and liquids produced at their 
works for a period of years to Mr. Ross, manufacturing chemist, Falkirk, 
and undertook to pump the tar from the tar-well in their works into a 
cistern overhead, elevated 45 feet above the ground ; and the lessee under- 


took to accept delivery from the said cistern, and remove it daily by railway, 


tank-waggons. 

As no convenient loading-bank could be had near the works, accommoda- 
tion was obtained on the Portobello branch of the North British Railway 
Company at fully one-quarter of a mile eastward from the gas-works, 
where cisterns containing 50,000 gallons are erected on a platform high 
enough to allow their contents to flow into the waggons when brought 
alongside. 

The pump-cistern at the gas-works communicates with the storing 
cisterns by means of a 6-inch pipe, having its discharging end lower by 
15 feet than the feeding end at the gas-works, and giving a head pressure 
of 15 feet at the delivery end into the storing cisterns. But, in conse- 
quence of intervening obstacles, the connecting-pipe, instead of having a 
uniform declination from the one cistern to the other, had to be laid in 
the manner of an inverted syphon, of which 1200 feet of its length is em- 
bedded in the earth 4 to 5 feet deep under the railway, turning upwards, 
by —— pipes at each end, to the feeding and receiving cisterns respec- 
tively. 

Having some apprehension from the first that trouble would arise 
in the event of a temporary stoppage of the stream in the pipe, whereby 
the confined tar might cool and lose fluidity, as tar from cannel coals will 
do from cold, only a few weeks elapsed until this really occurred. The 
engine-pump having stopped for a few hours for repairs, it was found that 
the head pressure of 15 feet was quite ineffectual in restoring the dis- 
charge at the distant end, and several hours were employed in expedients 
before it could be again induced to move on. Of course, the best pre- 
ventive of a recurrence of this interruption in future was to have a supple- 
mentary pump to work by hand, and keep the current in motion. This 
was at once provided, and has been once or twice in requisition, and serves 
the purpose efficiently. 

But in the course of the autumn it was observed that repeated daily 
interruptions in the flow occurred, continuing for longer or shorter periods, 
and occasioned by the circumstance that the same tar-pump is employed 
all the year through; and while it is large enough in capacity to pump 
more than is produced in the middle of winter, it is too large by three or 
four times than is necessary in the summer months. And it so happened 
that several times daily the flow of tar suddenly stopped from the well 
becoming empty, and the large mouth of the suction-pipe becoming un- 
sealed, and the tail-pipe filled with air. 

When this occurred, and owing to the great surface area of the tar-well, 
sometimes more than an hour elapsed before the pump got disentangled 
from the volume of air filling the tail-pipe, and began again to lift the tar. 

Feeling that even half an hour’s stagnation might in cold weather lead 
to the greatest inconvenience and danger, and the speed of the engine 
driving the pump had to be kept up for other important purposes, the evil 
could not be met in that way. And it was obvious that the perfect 
remedy lay in devising, if merry some method whereby the quantity of 
tar raised bythe pump should be made to coincide exactly with the 
quantity and rate at which the tar is deposited in the well. 

Thinking this matter worth explaining to the Association, I shall now 
describe the very simple but effective contrivance I have found to solve 
the difficulty. 

Every engineer knows what happens to any pumping apparatus if a 
hole should break out in the suction or tail pipe. In the proportion that 
any such hole admits air into the tail-pipe by each stroke of the pump, 
in the same proportion is the volume of liquid raised by each stroke 
diminished. 

Taking advantage of this fact, I provided an artificial air-hole to the 
tail-pipe of the tar-pump. This air-hole possessing the self-acting property 
of adjusting the size of its orifice, so as to admit the precise quantity of 
air that will compel the pump, at whatever speed, to continue pumping 
and maintaining the flow unbroken, and at the same time constrain it to 
draw the tar only as fast as, but no faster than it runs into the well. 

The accompanying sketch exhibits the apparatus by which all appre- 
hension and danger have been got rid of. A, tar-pump; B, float in well 
with stem above; C, air-cock opened, shut, or regulated by the rising or 
falling of B. 

The level of the tar in the well having been fixed at about one-third of 
its contents, never varies in depth more than from 1 to 2inches, The 
float and stem B rising orfalling with the slight changes in the tar level, 
correspondingly opens or closes by means of a small lever, the orifice of 
the air-cock, C, and thereby regulates the volume of air admitted by it 
into the tail-pipe. The air-cock contrivance, while never allowing the 
pump to lose its fang, has in every way the whip hand of the pump, A, 
which it never allows to draw more nor less per stroke than the volume of 
tar that is for the time being deposited in the well. This it has continued 
to do uninterruptedly day and night during the last nine months, and 
has required no looking after whatever. 

I may just mention that, after devising and applying this method, I 
thought I had solved the difficulty by a rather roundabout way. Would 
it not have answered the same purpose to have made a slit in the suction- 
pipe, to admit the necessary air without any float to open the stopcock ? 

hat would have the same effect, but it does not fulfil the whele duty 
performed by this arrangement. This cock may be put out of action at any 
time, and leave the pump entirely dry. 
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Mr. Histor (Paisley) : bted to our 
friend, Mr. Reid, for having brought this matter before the Association. 
I think the arrangement he has shown is certainly a good one. Had the 
air opening been made in the descending pipe it would have left a portion 
of the thick tar always in the bottom of the well, while by this arrange- 
ment he is able to draw from the bottom pipe, and the denser portions of 
the tar may be pumped. It is altogether a very simple arrangement, and 
seems to me to answer the purpose most efficiently. 

Mr. Haut (St. Andrew’s): I suppose it was the air accumulating in the 
empty pipe that caused the stoppage ? 

Mr. Rei: Yes. 

Mr. Hau: I have no experience in that subject with tar, but I know a 
similar difficulty occurs with water in like circumstances. When the 
pipes supplying mansions are not attended to, the air gets into them and 
stops the flow of water, and the way to get rid of this is to erect a stand- 
pipe at the highest point, which allows the air to escape. 

Mr. Rem: The object aimed at was to maintain in the long pipe, which 
lay in the ground, a constant flow or current—not to allow that current to 
be suspended even for half an hour. This pump takes up the tar just 
as it is made, and I believe since it was put on, in the beginning of 
October, the stream at the delivery end has not been seen to stop for a 
single instant. It keeps the pipe constantly warm, so that the tar cannot 
get cool and solidify. 

Mr. Persuies (Edinburgh): I think this is a most admirable arrange- 
ment, and is exactly fitted for its purpose. It goes away down in the 
form of a syphon, and maintains an action in the level pipe exactly the 
same as if it were a pipe on a smallincline. The taris taken away in very 
small quantities, instead of accumulating in the well, and there is a con- 
tinual flow of tar at the minimum rate. I have great pleasure in saying 
that this is an admirable arrangement to obviate the stoppage of the flow 
of tar. 

Mr. Surru (Aberdeen): The same object would be gained by returning 
the tar through the delivery-pipe when the float fell a certain distance to 
open the stopcock. 

The PrEesIDENT: You would not have a. constant flow by that means. 

Mr. Rem: The object is to convey along the pipe a constant stream of 
heat, and keep the tar in a liquid state. 

Mr. SmirH: When the pump was throwing a certain quantity, if the 
float fell in the well, thereby opening the stopcock, the tar would be 
returned back into the suction-pipe. 

The Preswpent: There is an upright pipe at each end, and a level pipe 
between, and in this level Mr. Reid wishes to maintain a constant current. 
The plan you suggest would prevent the air getting into the suction-pipe, 
but would not keep up the current. 

Mr. Ross (Haddington): Is the air drawn in; and how does it affect it ? 

Mr. Reip: Suppose the area of the well is extensive, the tar cools at the 
mouth of the pipe, and, during the action of the pump, suddenly breaks 
away, or unseals, leaving a considerable gap, and it takes a long time 
before you can again seal the tail-pipe. We had a stoppage for some time 
in consequence of the thickening of the tar. 

Mr. WuimsteErR (Perth): If Mr. Reid was to make the suspending wire, on 
which his float is hung, a tube, so that it would rise and fall with the well, 
and shut and open the cock, would he not prevent air getting into the 
pipes? He would simply pump the tar, and what was not wanted would 
return through the tube and be pumped over again. 
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Mr. Hauu: Since the difficulty is keeping the air out of the pipes, I 
suppose Mr. Reid wishes to prevent the tar from cooling and unsealing 
the tail-pipe. 

Mr. Rei: The pump throws up the tar into an open cistern, and all 
the air escapes. There is not a particle of air gets into the pipe at all. 

The PREsIDENT: I think the explanation Mr. Reid has given will satisfy 
all that this apparatus is well designed to overcome the difficulty he met 
with. It is only by gentlemen coming here and explaining how difliculties 
arose with them and were met that we are Saiillel to overcome them, and 
I am sure the members of the Association are very much indebted to 
Mr. Reid for bringing forward ihis matter. 

Mr. Rosert Mircuetu (Coatbridge) read the following paper on 

THE CONDENSATION AND TREATMENT OF GASES BY THE 
AITKEN-YOUNG PROCESS. 

Two months ago I was favoured with a visit of your honorary 
secretary and Mr. Myers, of Broughty Ferry. The new process of treating 
gases under condensation was talked over, and I was asked to prepare a 
short paper on that subject. At that time I declined, thinking that some 
other member would come forward, who had been lately more immediately 
connected with the process. No one coming forward, however, and being 
again asked, I felt it my duty, as a member of the Association, to lay 
before you what little I know of the subject. 

It must be apparent to every observer, the improvements which have 
been made in the various branches of industry within the last few years ; 
still the process of gas-making, as carried on in our moderately sized works 
—in fact, nearly all—is just the stereotype of what was in use 20 years 
ago. There have been a number of minor improvements,'but virtually it 
is the same method of carbonization and condensation as at the period 
referred to. 

The process to which I purpose drawing your attention has been 
before me for a considerable time. I had the privilege of being an assistant 
to Mr. Young during the whole time this process was being carried 
through its various stages, until it reached the success which it now has 
attained. During the whole of that period the laboratory and all the 
apparatus were open tome. All the experiments and analyses were most 
carefully gone into and noted, with all the particulars which marked their 
progress; on the understanding, of course, that at that time all my obser- 
vations were strictly confidential. 

Our general aim in carbonizing coal is to conduct the distillation at such 
a temperature as will produce the greatest volume of gas capable of giving 
the greatest amount of light. To arrive at this, care must be taken that 
the coal is not subjected to too high a temperature, in which case the 
constituents of the coal are over-decomposed, and converted into the denser 
hydrocarbons, marsh gas, &c., giving when consumed a very low illu- 
minating power 

On the other hand, when the distillation has not been carried on at a 
sufficiently high temperature, the constituents of the coal are not suffi- 
ciently decomposed; hence the large quantity of liquid hydrocarbons 
formed, a large portion of which is capable of being permanently diffused 
through the gas, and which would improve, to a very considerable extent, 
the illuminating power. But owing to the coal being so distilled, and the 
gaseous products being so small in volume, they are only able to absorb a 
very small proportion of the total liquid hydrocarbons; hence, at low heats, 
the total sperm value is small. 

You will also observe that the gas produced at a high temperature, and 
which has undergone excessive decomposition, and formed these denser 
hydrocarbons, will absorb from the gas any portion of the lighter 
hydrocarbons which may have escaped decomposition, unless certain pre- 
cautions are taken during its condensation. One of these is the keeping 
of the tars in a heated state, thus negativing the affinity of the tar for the 
volatile hydrocarbons, and causing the gases to pass away, holding in 
diffusion a considerable amount of the hydrocarbon vapours which, in the 
usuai method of condensation, would be found in the tar; thus showing 
that the tar has an affinity for, and also a solvent action on, hydrocarbon 
vapours suspended in the gas. 

It is, I presume, an undisputed fact that the luminosity of the gas is, to 
a large extent, due to the presence of the volatile hydrocarbon vapours, 
and which may be determined by a very simple experiment. I have here 
three jets. No.1 is for the purpose of consuming the gas as supplied by 
our friend Mr. Watson. Ne. 2, as you will observe, is connected to the 
top of a Woolfe’s bottle, in which is contained a dead oil. No.3 is attached 
to a similar bottle, in which is contained a quantity of very volatile hydro- 
carbon fluid. You observe that No. 1 presents a flame, the luminosity of 
which is all that could be desired. No.2is so far reduced that I fear a 
few members in the back of the hall will be unable to see it. In No. 8, 
by presenting the gas which has been robbed of nearly all the light-giving 
constituents by passing through No. 2, we have a flame highly luminous, 
showing conclusively that the increased illuminating power is due to the 
presence of the volatile hydrocarbons suspended in the gas. 

After having thus demonstrated that the illuminating power is in pro- 
portion to the presence and constitution of these vapours, a question 
very naturally suggests itselfi—How can we retain, or what process can be 
brought into operation so as to suspend or allow the gases to carry in 
diffusion, and_permanently preserve, these vapours, so valuable for light- 
giving, instead of allowing them to be sold in the tar at a merely nominal 
rate 7 

The process, as patented by Messrs. Aitken and Young, and known as 
the Analyzer Process, meets this in a most successful manner. This piece 
of apparatus consists of a large vertical chamber, into which are fixed 
tray diaphragms, placed and arranged so that the gases passing through 
it have to go alternately from side to centre of these trays, each tray being 
80 formed as to contain about two inches of the hydrocarbon liquid. The 
centre apertures are supplied with wire-gauze tubes, which dip into the 
diaphragm under it, so that all the gases passing have to come in contact 
with the liquid on each of these trays. The bottom of the apparatus is 
fitted up either jacketed or supplied with a steam coil, which serves to 
keep the tars heated up to a sufficiently high temperature (say 225°), or 
sufficient to} volatilize the light hydrocarbons they contain. The gas 
and tar pass into the analyzer by the same pipe. The gases at this point 
are Carrying in diffusion tarry matter. The volatile hydrocarbons thrown 
off by the partial distillation of the tar have an affinity for, or, in other 
words, the power of uniting with, these tarry particles, and separating as 
they pass through the first wire-gauze tube, which is suspended from the 
second tray. 

As I have already stated, these trays are so constructed as to contain 
over their whole area about two inches of the hydrocarbon liquid. When 
these get overloaded, the liquid falls into the tray below it, and so on until 
4 portion of it reaches the bottom, where it is either revolatilized or run to 
the well. The gases at this stage, still carrying a small portion of the 
tarry matter, are subjected to a series of washings with this distillate, and 
as they ascend through the various tray diaphragms they deposit the 
heavier hydrocarbons, still carrying in diffusion and absorbing a quantity 
of the more volatile ones from the remaining trays, the quantity of which 
shall be in proportion to the quality of the bituminious material carbonized, 
and the manner in which the carbonization has been conducted. As nearly 
all the tarry matter has been left in the analyzer, the gases flow on to the 











scrubber at a temperature of somewhere about 75° Fahr,, thence to the 
purifiers, where the advantages of the process are not less remarkable. 

Having given a general outline of the apparatus and its mode of working, 
I will confine my further remarks to the advantages, or the applicability, 
of this process in the manufacture of gas having a high illuminating 
power. 

You are all thoroughly conversant with the advantages to be derived 
from the use of some inferior gas-producing material, along with those 
high-class cannel coals of ours, which, if distilled alone, the gases would 
be able to convey to the point of combustion only a small portion of the 
hydrocarbons formed, whereas by the employing of a material producing 
gas of a comparatively low illuminating power, but giving a large volume, 
Wwe secure what serves as a medium for carrying in suspension those 
surplus vapours produced from the rich coal, and retain them in a perma- 
nently gaseous state to the point of combustion; hence the sperm value 
by so mixing is increased. Now, gentlemen, I consider that one of the 
great advantages of this process is, that all the hydrocarbons suitable for 
diffusing through a gas and adding to its illuminating power are perfectly 
utilized. From the nature of the process, should there be a surplus of 
hydrocarbons in the gas, at any particular stage of the distillation, they are 
condensed and left behind in the upper trays of the analyzer, in the 
manner I have already indicated, and they are there stored ready to car- 
buret any poor gas which may be presented tothem. Indeed, the experi- 
ments, in which I more particularly assisted Mr. Young, perfectly con- 
vinced me of the advantages of this process. 

Those experiments consisted of an adaptation of what you all know as 
the hydrocarbon process, which I had previously looked upon as imprac- 
ticable, owing to the difficulty of producing a gas of uniform quality; that 
quality being entirely dependent on the skill of the operator, from the 
necessity there was in blending the water gas (hydrogen and carbonic oxide) 
with the hydrocarbon gas, in exact proportions, so that he might take the 
surplus hydrocarbons preduced from the bituminous material employed 
during the process of carbonization. When the water gas (hydrogen and 
carbonic oxide) was passed in too small a quantity, the hydrocarbons, 
instead of being taken up, were deposited, run to the tar-well, and lost. On 
the other hand, when the water gas (hydrogen and carbonic oxide) was in 
excess, the hydrocarbon gas was diluted, and thereby deteriorated in its 
illuminating power. Therefore it can be easily observed it would be 
difficult to regulate the proportions. 

By this new process the difficulty just indicated, in my opinion, is very 
much modified, if not entirely overcome, for it is not necessary that the 
gases be generated and blended simultaneously in the proper proportions. 
Should there be a deficiency of the water gas, the surplus hydrocarbons 
are deposited in the analyzer, and there stored up to carburet the water 
gas (hydrogen and carbonic oxide) when a superabundance is added. All 
that is necessary is to make sure that the quantities necessary for giving a 
certain quality are produced. 

An instance of one of the experiments made will illustrate more fully 
my meaning. 

One of the shales employed in the experiments gave us a yield of 6269 
cubic feet of 38-candle gas by the ordinary process. When a charge of 
this shale was passed through the analyzer, the surplus hydrocarbons 
were there condensed and deposited. The gas from a charge of a common 
splint coal, yielding 8500 cubie feet of 17-candle gas, was then passed 
through the analyzer; the illuminating power was increased to 25 candles, 
thus showing that had those two materials been distilled separately and 
mixed, there would have been produced 14,769 cubic feet of 25°91-candle 
gas, whereas by employing the hydrocarbons from the rich shale there 
was produced the same quantity of gas, but having the very superior 
illuminating power of 30°52 candles. 

If we wish to have a gas from those materials of 80°52 candles, all that 
we have to do is to work them in equal proportions, when the analyzer 
will secure that the whole of the volatile hydrocarbons are diffused 
through the poor gas, whether they be worked together or not. 

Again, this same shale, on being distilled and passed through the 
analyzer, the surplus hydrocarbons deposited there, steam then admitted 
into the retort, and there decomposed by the fixed carbon, until the total 
bulk of the gases were brought up to 10,000 cubic feet, it had an illumi- 
nating power of 35°38 candles. 

It is thus shown conclusively that the analyzer is capable of fully 
utilizing the hydrocarbon vapours resulting from the distillation of a rich 
bituminous substance to carburet water gas (hydrogen and carbonic oxide). 
In conducting the hydrocarbon process by means of the analyzer, with a 
given bituminous material to produce a given quality of gas, all that is 
necessary is to see that from a given quantity of said material a given 
volume of gas is produced. 

Of course, am aware that in this country, where coal can be had so 
cheaply, it is not likely the hydrocarbon process will be employed, unless, 
as Mr. Spice very justly puts it, a coal famine was again to come upon us, 
In such a contingency, I have no doubt he is quite correct in asserting 
that his process of manufacturing hydrogen gas in conjunction with this 
analyzing process would be extensively employed. 

My sole object in making reference to water gas is to show the utility 
of this new analyzing process in storing up and applying the surplus 
hydrocarbons from a rich gas to carburet a poor one, or from one stage of 
the distillation to that of another. I have every confidence in laying this 
process before you, as I am satisfied itis a great step in the right direction. 
And I hope that any little information I have been able to contribute may 
tend to direct your attention to the subject, so that, by discussing the 
matter, we may be enabled to judge of the practical utility of the 
invention. 

Mr. Surtx: Why is the steam put at the top of the apparatus? 
it not touch the gas ? 

Mr. Mrircuerti: The steam never touches the gas; it is only for the 
purpose of keeping the trays hot. 

Mr. WumstTeER: Is there any chance of the wire gauze choking up ? 

Mr. Mircue.y: It is almost an impossibility. 

Mr. PeesLes: What size is the mesh of the gauze ? 

Mr. MircHe.t: A quarter of an inch. 

Mr. Youne (Clippens): The size is eight meshes to the inch, made of 
No. 18 or 29 wire. We find that, although the apparatus keeps perfectly 
clear for about three months, it is sometimes necessary to put a little 
steam into the uprights, so as to float the tars off. I believe, in working 
the arrangement, it would be better to put in a rougher mesh at the 
bottom, and finer meshes as we ascend. The object of having three trays 
is to present a much larger surface, and they do not require so much heat. 
At Hamilton there was one jacketed tray, and we were very much disap- 
pointed to find that the jacket was not tight, so there was a steam coil put 
in, which was found to answer the purpose admirably. Without trays, 
any other arrangement by which the tars are — above the condensing 
points of the hydrocarbons will give the result, the sole object being to 
combine the tar-distilling and gas-condensing arrangements in one, so 
that the tar will be deprived of naphtha, and the gas deprived of tar, 
which alone will go away into the tar-well. 

Mr. Rozs: There is one point I should like some information upon. I 
am exceedingly pleased with the apparatus, which seems to me to be per- 
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fectly true in oneng and almost perfect in practice; but before adapting 
it to works where the annual consumption is large enough to warrant its 
introduction, I would like to hear something of the real value of the 
ordinary cannel coal in using this apparatus. It is stated in Mr. Mitchell’s 
paper that the illuminating —— added to the gas, using ordinary second- 
class coal, is four candles. The Camps coal was used at Hamilton; but it 
is said to be a superior coal, which anybody, by the ordinary method of 
working, could make equal to 24 candles, or even 38 candles, with a quarter 
of Westwood shale used along with the coal. Would it not be advisable 
to make gas equal to 28, or even 29, candles with one-quarter Westwood 
shale and three-quarters Camps cannel ? 

Mr. FarweatueER (Barrhead): With regard to Camp coal, I mentioned 
the matter to the West of Scotland Association, and Mr. Dunlop, being 
present, said he was quite convinced that the report was over what it 
should have been, and that the actual illuminating power of the coal was 
only between 22 and 23 candles. 

Mr. Rozss: 23°9 is in the analysis. 

Mr. Surrn: I have been watching this apparatus with very great 
interest. I ~~“ I am placed the farthest from the coals, with the 
exception of a few, and anything that can raise the illuminating power of 
the gas I try to watch, and do everything in my power to adopt it. I must 
confess that I fail entirely to see in what way this apparatus can raise the 
illuminating power of the gas three candles, because, by the ordinary pro- 
cess, we are making 28-candle gas, and carbonizing the coal on the most 
approved principle. If we take the tar from the well, and turn it into gas 
again, we can get nothing more than 12-candle gas, and how can this tar 
be turned into 30-candle gas? That is a question I should like answered, 
as there may be something in the chemistry of the process which gives 
this result. Another question I would like to ask is—What deterioration 
is there in the value of the tar, estimating it to be worth so much per ton 
of coals, after condensing by means of this apparatus? 

Mr. Stewart (Greenock): I have myself tested this apparatus, and I 
have no doubt it would be of great advantage to gas-works, as you get by 
it all the advantages I get by distilling the tars. I get as much for boiled 
tars as tars which are not boiled. 


Mr. Smrrx: I hope Mr. Mitchell will bear in mind the question I asked. 
I want to know the value of the products after using this apparatus, and 
how you can raise the illuminating power of the gas. I read over the 
West of Scotland Association’s report of the process, and one thing struck 
me on looking over the data—namely, that one of the experiments did 
not bear out the others. I refer to the condensation by bromine. By the 
ordinary process the result is the same in all cases, and the condensation 
by bromine should have gone up like the others. 

Mr. Youne: I have here a sample of hydrocarbon from which, by passing 
the gas through it, I can bring the illuminating power up to 80 candles, 
which is equivalent to 5 cubic feet. By passing it through a retort it 
would produce 50-candle gas. Here we have got all the atoms of the 
naphthas and tars shrunk up—in other words, the specific gravity of the 
vapours is something like from four to six times the specific gravity of 
the gas itself. It very much depends on the quantity of naphtha in the 
gas what the illuminating power is. Dr. Letheby, of London, made a long 
series of experiments, and he found that a single grain of naphtha in- 
creased the illuminating power by 10 per cent. Here we have our coal 
tars taking away, not the most volatile portions of the hydrocarbons, but 
the very densest portions. Perhaps this will also account for the low con- 
densation from bromine. We know if we take the condensed matter and 
analyze it, we find its constitution is something like that of benzole, and 
if we condense the matter from the Newcastle coal, we find that 4 per 
cent. of condensation represents 12 candles, while 4 per cent. of Boghead 
coal represents 20 candles. We can easily understand that, seeing the 
gases have taken up and hold in suspension all the more volatile portion 
of the matter, they will receive more illuminating power by the condensa- 
tion of the denser portion. If we could only find the means of getting gas 
with all its carbon, we should have a very high illuminating power, but 
seeing we require to put it through a retort, we lose some of this power. 
As to the relative value of the products, that is a thing only time and 
the market will decide. The whole you do with the tars is simply to 
take away the naphtha, and two-fifths of the whole tar made in Great 
Britain is sold as boiled tar. Whatever the product, you will be the 
gainer, because if you do not get the value of the hydrocarbons in your gas, 
you will get it in the products you sell. 

Mr. Stewart explained that, with regard to the price of boiled tars, he 
had the greater part of the world as a market to sell it in. 

Mr. WuorsteER: I would like, if we could, to get at the exact results that 
have been realized from this process per ton of coal. If the coalis carbonized, 
and the tar resulting from it is treated in this apparatus, how much illu- 
minating power will it add to the gas, and what increase in quantity will 
there be, taking any coal you like ? 

Mr. Rew: To my mind, another question is also of importance. What 
is the effect of the absorption of these liquid hydrocarbons in regard to 
temperature? Suppose these gases were in a gasholder, and exposed to 
severe temperature, what would be the result ? 

Mr. Wurmster: I understand this gas is permanent gas, and I put my 
question on that understanding. 

Mr. Scott (Musselburgh): Will it be stated, in plain words, what would 
really be the advantage of this apparatus in regard to the quantity and 
quality of gas from a fair coal ? 

Mr. Peesies: [still think Mr. Smith’s question, as to the deterioration 
of the present value of the tar, should get a distinct answer. I am quite 
certain, from the open and above-board way in which everything in con- 
nexion with this process has been gone into by the patentees, that they 
are willing to give every information in their power. 

Mr. WuisterR: Might I say that the volatile naphthas derivable from coal 
tar in the ordinary process are worth 2s. 44d. per ton of coal,and that the 
result in tar is better than the tar would be from this process, in my 
opinion. Ifthe naphtha of an ordinary tar, obtained by the ordinary pro- 
cess, can realize a clear profit, and we have residual products equal to 
what you have, is not that some advantage ? 

Mr. Ross: If it were stated what is the per centage of loss in naphthas 
and hydrocarbons in the tars, from any ordinary coal we are in the habit 
of working, we could calculate the loss to us who depend for the sale of 
our tars on the proportion of naphtha. 

- Mrrcueitt: I do not see where Mr. Whimster can get his 2s. 41d. 
per ton of profit, because, taking Dr. Letheby as an authority, an English 
coal, which yields half the quantity of Scotch, gives one-third of crude 
naphtha per ton. I had no intention of touching on the experiments con- 
ducted at Hamilton ; I merely took up the subject on its merits. If this 
Association has any wish to go into experiments to answer these questions, 
Z noe no doubt the patentees will only be too glad to co-operate in the 
matter. 

Mr. Youne: It is quite natural to suppose, seeing that we have to pump 
hydrocarbons from the drip-boxes, that we are all agreed as to their value. 
Our present mode of condensation is a very crude one. We separate 
the benzole from coal tar by one or two, or more, operations, to fractionize 
the matter, while there should be a series of condensations, and hence the 
reason why the hydrocarbons are uot properly fractionated, and the 
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naphtha in the tar is not fractionated. By this process the tarry particles 
are sifted out, the analyzer arrangement having a fly-wheel action. The 
present method is simply to condense the tars from our gases and run 
them to the tar-well ; 7 ol is no fractionating process. I have no doubt 
that from a rich coal 2s. 43d. worth of naphtha per ton can be got. One 
single grain of naphtha, added to a cubic foot of gas, increases the illumi- 
nating power 10 per cent., and the naphthas are worth three times what 
they realize separately when they are diffused through the gas. Here tho 
whole process of condensation and fractionating is conducted in one single 
operation, and if it is good to put so much hydrocarbon in our gas, 
why should we not put in more? Itis surely more profitable to diffuse 
hydrocarbons through gas than to sell them in separate naphthas. 

Mr. WurmstTEr: I quite agree that this is the best process of utilizing 
the volatile portions of tar. It is not a new idea (and I think it is one in 
the right direction) that we ought to aim at any fractional distillation of 
secondary products. Nay, further, it is absolutely necessary to get our gas 
to carry away allit can. What I want to know is, will it benefit me to 
turn from the process of tar distillation to this process with its secondary 
products? I say, with my heats and rich coal, we aim at producing gas 
equal to 27 candles. What results have been realized from the working of 
this process—what definite results ? what increase of illuminating power ? 
what increase in quantity? I say we can get tar from a ton of coal by the 
ordinary process, yielding six gallons of naphtha of about 885° to 890° 
specific gravity, and from that we can get at the rate of 2s. 4}d. per ton of 
coal, after clearing the expenses of the process, and we have besides the 
tar boiled ready for the market, and all the ammonia in the tar separated 
from it; so that I hold that our tar is better than that produced by this 
process, and is as great in quantity. Willit benefit me anything to turn 
from the present process and adopt this one? We are practical men, and 
do not cavil at inventions; we are inventors ourselves, and are very glad 
to see inventions brought out, and we praise and forward them. I am 
just as ready as any one to give all the praise that is due to the patentees 
of this process, which seems beautifully adapted for the object it has in 
view; but what is the benefit of it to us as gas managers ? 

Mr. Monk (Lanark): Do I understand Mr. Whimster to say that six 
gallons of naphtha are got from a ton of coal ? 

Mr. WurmstTeR: It is 1°6 gallon. I am sorry I left my book with the 
calculations at home, but any one who wishes can see them. 

Mr. Buarr (East Wemyss): In taking a ton of coal, and taking the pro- 
duct from it, what is the weight of the tar, the weight of the water 
and the coal, and if there is an increase of illuminating power, how 
much is it? 

The Preswent: I scarcely understand your question. 

Mr. Youne: I think he means to ask whether there is any change in 
weight. That has not been proved yet; but I expect there will be no 
change, for the simple reason that this process does nothing but frac- 
tionate the tar; it simply divides the naphthas from the tars in the pro- 
cess of condensation. Instead of having the weight of the naphthas in 
the tars, you have it in the gas. The ammoniacal water is exactly the 
same, and the ammonia is also the same. 

Mr. Rei: In short, nothing is annihilated. 

Mr. Monx: Whether is it better to put the naphtha into the gas or 
drive it away ? 

Mr, MircHett (Dundee): The meeting can only judge of the merits of 
this process if there are some practical details given to show in the ordi- 
nary working that an ordinary coal produces a certain quantity of gas of 
a certain quality. If Mr. Mitchell had been able to show what this ordi- 
dary plan of ours would turn out if this analyzing process were adopted, 
we would have been in a better position to give an opinion. At present 
we take up a certain quantity of gas, and leave a certain quantity of 
naphtha—about two-thirds of a gallon per ton of coal—and if it could be 
shown practically what the result would be in quantity and quality by 
this new process, taking such coal as we use at present, it would be more 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Smrru: Ido not think the patentees can show they can get moro 
gas by their process; the only thing they claim to do is to raise the 
quality of the gas. 

Mr. Youne: Supposing the coal was equal to 10,000 cubic feet of gas, 
9°8 grains of naphtha for every cubic foot at 5 per cent. per grain, would 
be 50 per cent. of increased illuminating power, were it possible to use 
the whole of the naphtha. If you want to economize the hydrocarbon, it 
is essential to employ some poor coal to use up the surplus of naphtha. 
It is quite evident that from poor coal you will not get the same quantity of 
naphtha as from a rich coal, but if all the naphthas were diffused through 
the gas it would add 50 per cent. to the illuminating power. Dr. Wallace 
admits that at Hamilton there was 1‘7 per cent. of such a naphtha in the 
product, but that was evidently unsuited to diffuse through the gas 
we were making. To utilize your naphtha vapours you require to use 
poor coal. I have not, the least doubt that the further this matter is 
investigated you will be the more convinced that every grain of naphtha 
you employ in your gas is worth three times more per ton of coal than by 
selling it separately. Dr. Letheby points out that there is an increase of 
illuminating power to the extent of 4 per cent. for every grain of naphtha, 
and in many cases of 10 per cent. It was asked whether there would not 
be a danger from condensation taking place in the gasholder in a low 
temperature. Seeing that not only do the denser vapours get away, but 
carry down a great many of the lighter ones, I think any gentleman may 
safely make the experiment, keeping the tars long enough in contact with 
the gas at a temperature sufficiently high to take away the volatile vapours. 

Mr. Monk: In drawing up the report of the West of Scotland Associa- 
tion, we anticipated all these questions, and have given there the value of 
the naphthas, and the per centage of naphtha in the tars in each process, 
and also the temperatures and the balance of sperm per ton, so that each 
man may calculate the value of this process, and whether it is best to 
convert the naphtha into gas or sell it as naphtha. I look upon the pro- 
cess as the perfection of the condensation of illuminating gas, and I 
speak from general observation, both in Europe and America. In 
reference to Mr. Robb’s remarks as to the analysis of cannel coal, we did 
not take that coal for analysis; we took the coal that was lying at hand. 
In the reports appearing in the Journat or Gas Licutine of the 15th of 
May, we gave the products of the whole. We took the coal as it was 
lying, and put so much ofit through the retorts in the ordinary process, and 
so much through this apparatus. The heats were about the same—about 
1800° or 2000°, a good white heat at the back of the retort, and not so hot in 
front. I think these comparative results are far more reliable than those 
obtained from analysis. ‘This question has been put and answered before. 
I would refer to a letter which appeared in the Journat of this week from 
Mr. Key. 

The Preswent: As Mr. Key is not here to defend himself, I think you 
should not refer to his letter. 

Mr. Hau: This discussion has certainly gone on for a great length of 
time ; but I have one point more which is applicable to some of us. 
think the discussion has been chiefly confined to those parties who can 
utilize their tars and naphthas, and find a ready market for them. But in 
small works we find a difficulty in disposing of our tars and naphthas, 
and some have to give them away for very little, and I say that if this 
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cess can add to the quantity and illuminating power of our gas, it will 
prove of great benefit to the managers of small works. 

Mr. Histor: I think we must be all of one mind in regard to the 
simplicity and beauty of this arrangement. The whole question seems to 
pore. ma itself into a question of commercial value. The results have 
already been furnished in the JourNaL or Gas Licutrne, and, after the 
experiments exhibited, it remains for each man to determine whether, 
according to his circumstances as to the disposal of the tar, it would be 
an advantage to use this process or not. At the same time I think it well 
that the patentees of this process should prosecute the thing further, and 
endeavour to satisfy the minds of the managers throughout the country 
as to the utility of the process, and the advantage to be derived from it. 
In certain cases it would be certainly an advantage, while in others it 
might be the reverse. 

Mr. Ross: I see that, if we were to adopt this process, we would have 
to face a large increase of plant, and we would be obliged to use a much 
higher class of coal, so that I am afraid in the end we would not profit by 
the change. 

Mr. Youne: If you use a high-class coal, you have a certain quantity of 
naphtha left in the tars, and, if you use poor coal to take it up, you get the 
benefit in your gas. It is not necessary to increase the plant, it is only 
necessary to use a poor coal to take up the surplus of the hydrocarbon given 
off from the rich coal. The poor coal is to be utilized for that reason. We 
mix the coal at the present moment, and get the poor coal to carry away 
the hydrocarbons. This process is simply to utilize the vapours by 
diffusing them through the gas. 

Mr. Mircnett: Mr. Young has so fully answered every question that 
I find it unnecessary to add anything to what he has said. 

The PrestpENT: Iam sure we thank Mr. Mitchell for the able and 
intelligent exposition he has given of this beautiful process. No doubt a 
considerable quantity of hydrocarbons remain in the tar, and the question 
simply comes to be—Is it more profitable to analyze the tars and get the 
naphthas diffused through the gas in the form shown by Mr. Mitchell, or 
to use the tar in the ordinary way? Whether is the naphtha more 
valuable than the extra illuminating power diffused through the gas? At 
the same time, I cannot think there can be the slightest doubt, if the 
permanency of the gas is established, that this process would be beneficial to 
small places where there is a difficulty in getting the tar removed, and 
where it has to be given away for a trifle. In other places the advantage 
would not perhaps be so great. On the whole, I think this is a process well 
worthy of our consideration, and if Mr. Young can show that for every 
grain of naphtha diffused through the gas there is an increase of 5 percent. 
in the illuminating power of the gas, I think there will be no doubt of its 
success. The difficulty will be in getting the naphtha so diffused through 
the gas as to make every grain equal to that increase. I think we are 
entitled to give both Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Young a hearty vote of thanks 
for the manner in which they have brought forward this important and 
interesting subject. 

(To be continued.) 





EXETER WATER SUPPLY. 


At a Meeting of the Exeter Town Council, on Wednesday, the 25th inst. 
—the Mayor (Mr. Cuthbertson) in the chair— 

The Town-CLERK read the following report of the committee of citizens 
appointed to consider the question of the water supply for the city :— 

The committee approached its labours with the feeling that there were two great 
objects which the citizens had at heart—one, the abolition of an additional impost on 
the water-rate, and the other the obtaining, if possible, a constant supply of water from 
a pure source, incapable of being contaminated by any sewage matter. ~ 

The committee being aware that, during the year preceding the commencement of 
their labours, the town council had endeavoured to negotiate for the purchase of the 
works and property of the existing water company, but had failed to do so, on the 
ground that the terms demanded by the company appeared to the council exorbitant, 
addressed themselves first to the consideration whether a new company could wisely be 
formed, and their first step for this purpose was to ascertain from what sources, if any, 
water of the character required could be introduced into the city, and the committee 
called in the services of the eminent engineer, Mr. Galbraith, requesting him to examine 
and report to them whether water could be so introduced from Dartmoor, and at 
what cost. 

Whilst this report was being prepared, the committee were requested by Mr. Arthur 
C. Pain, C.E., to consider a report prepared by him for bringing water to the city from 
the Blackdown Hills. Other reports from other engineers were also placed before the 
committee, but, on aconsideration of the diffrent schemes, they decided to limit their 
attention to those of Mr. Galbraith and Mr. Pain, as the most practicable. Samples of 
water from each source were carefully obtained, in the presence, in cach case, of the 
engineer and the members of the committee, and both samples were submitted for 
analysis to Profe-sors Voelcker and Redwood. 

With this report are copies of the repo:t from each engineer, and of the analysis from 
each analyst. It will be seen that in both cases the water is pronounced to be excellent; 
while the cost of the works, which includes new service-pipes where necessary, so as to 
carry a constant supply, is, in the case of Mr. Galbraith’s scheme, £110,000; ‘in that of 
Mr. Pain’s, £91,315; this latter being without the cost of a new reservoir, which this 
scheme does not contemplate. 

With these materials before them, the committee had to face the question of a new 
company, and, after mature deliberation, have arrived at the conclusion that, although 
it would not be impossible to form such a company—especially if there was a reasonable 
expectation that the works, as soon as cons‘ructed, would be bought by the town council 
—yet that such a course might fail; that it must inevitably lead to expensive, perhaps 
Protracted litigation, and possibly end in an unsatisfactory compromise. Moreover, the 
committee felt, and believed that the citizens generally feel, also, that, while it is most 
desirable to have the management of the water so necessary for sanitary purposes in the 
hands of the sanitary authority, and while it is also most necessary that the city should 
be supplied with pure water, it is not proper to carry out any confiscation of property, 
nor to do any injury to existing interests, if a disposition is shown to meet the 
citizens in a fair spirit. 

For these reasons, the committee came to the conclus’on that the wiser course would 
be for them to consider whether the additional income to be derived by water-works in 
the hands of the town council by reason of the general rate leviable by them, and the 
absence of all pumping expenses, which are dispensed with in the schemes before the 
committee, would not permit a purchase of the existing works, asale and utilization of 
some of the property, and the establishment of one of the newly proposed schemes, with 
little if any, annual loss, and with considerable advantage. 

It has not, of course, been possible for the committee to approach the water com- 
Pany officially, so as to ascertain whether they would now be disposed to sell their works, 
and, if so, whether on any altered terms from those hitherto made public. The com- 
mittee were appointed on a footing antagonistic to the company, and have no buying 
powers, so that the company could not be expected to make known to them the details 
of their position, or teru.s; but, taking the public reports of their income, and assuming 
4 reasonable demand from them, in the shape of dividends on their share capital, the 
committee are of opinion that if the works are acquired by the city, the annual income 
payable to the sharehulders, and the interest on outlay for a new scheme, repayable in 

years, might all be met by the rates accruing to the council as the public suppliers of 
Water without the o}.jectionable impost recently attempted to be levied, or that if there 
Were any balance agtinst the city it would be covered by a rate of a penny in the pound. 
It is also to be noticed that in both the schemes on which reports are sent herewith, 
other places may be supplied with these waters and contribute to the expense, and there 
are various other ways, notably, that of supplying manufacturers and traders in the 
town, with water for hydraulic pressure, by which an additional income may be obtained. 
Moreover, inasmuch as money for this purpose can be borrowed of the Government, at 
. per cent., paying capital and interest in 50 years, atthe end of that time the whole, 

"a great part of te rates leviable, would cease, and the city would be in the possession 
of a valuable prope rty, or a large annual income. 
ge — ‘d that the engineers reports sent herewith, while providing sufficient 
“aed he. for a constant supply, do not include the necessary tap alterations in each 
use, this being *. matter for each householder to supply for himself, as he may decide 
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to have the constant supply placed within his reach. With regard to the question of 
the charge on water-closets, in the place of the larger proposal above set forth, this 
particular question assumes smaller proportions, and need not be so fully entered into. 
It will, however, be enough to say that the committee appointed by the different parishes 
obtained counsel’s opinion on the subject, and were advised that closets within houses 
fall within the ‘‘domestic purposes” contemplated by the Act, and this committee 
advise a refusal to pay the rate on any such closet. 

It will be seen from the above report, that the possibility of carrying out a scheme 80 
beneficial to the city depends upon the manner in which the town council is met by 
the existing water company. The committee cannot but hope that the company will 
treat the question in a wide and liberal, though, at the same time, business-like manner ; 
but still the committee do not feel that the city is entirely at the mercy of the company. 
It is true that there is not in their special Act any compulsory liability to sell by open 
arbitration, which exists in most recent Acts of the same character, but it is evidently 
the feeling of the Legislature that such a liability should attach to every water company ; 
and in the recent case of a water company such a clause was, upon the application of the 
town council to Parliament, added to their Act. 

With a scheme before them so beneficial to the city, the committee cannot doubt that 
a similar application by the town council of Exeter would be equally successful, but 
they hope and believe that such a step will be unnecessary. They hope that the water 
company will fairly meet the town council in this matter, if it should be disposed to 
approach it; and they beg to place this report most respectfully before the council, in 
the hope that it may be the beginning of agreat and beneficial work for Exeter. 


After some conversation, the report was referred to a committee of the 
whole council for consideration. 





METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 

Dr. Whitmore’s report on the illuminating power, pressure, and quality 
of the coal gas consumed in the parish of Marylebone during June, 
supplied by The Gaslight and Coke Company :— 
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On no occasion during the month was either of the three gases con- 
sumed in the parish below the legal standard of illuminating power, but, 
on the contrary, their mean light was fully half a candle above it. The 
mean illuminating power of the gas manufactured at the Fulham works 
was equal to 164 candles, and ranged between 16:10 and 17:11 candles. 
The mean of the gas manufactured at Beckton and Bow was equal to 16} 
candles, and ranged between 16°11 and 17°04 candles; the mean light of the 
cannel gas made at the Pimlico works was equal to nearly 21 candles, and 
ranged between 20°31 and 21°30 candles. The mean amount of sulphur found 
in 100 cubic feet of the Fulham gas was under 17 grains, in the Beckton and 
Bow gasit was 14 grains, and in the cannal gas rather over 16 grains; the 
ammonia in each was a little over halfa grain. The pressure of all the 
gases was high during the early lighting hours, and on no occasion was 
a trace of sulphuretted hydrogen detected in either of them by the 
ordinary tests. 





METROPOLIS WATER SUPPLY. 
Dr. Whitmore’s report on the composition of the Thames companies 
and other waters supplied to Marylebone during June :— 
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* The loss by incineration represents the amount of organic and other volatile 
matters contained in the Imperial gallon (70,000 grains) of water; the total solid matter, 
minus such lose, consisted principally of carbonate of lime, with small quantities of 
other equally harmless salts. 


The water of both companies has now reached its usual summer purity. 
As seen through a glass tube 2 feet in length, it was perfectly clear, 
bright, and colourless, and free from either taste or smell, but unless 
householders will keep their cisterns and other water receptacles perfectly 
clean, and take care also to place them where the water contained in them 
cannot absorb the foul emanations from closets, dustbins, and untrapped 
drains, they must not expect this degree of purity will be maintained. 


IRON AND COAL TRADES OF SHEFFIELD#SOUTH YORKSHIRE, 
AND NORTH DERBYSHIRE. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


In pig iron there seems to be a decided tendency to lower prices on the 
part of buyers, who allege that they must effect all possible economies in 
respect of the first processes, if they wish to be able to secure orders for 
finished iron. The smelters, as a matter of course, hardly share this view 
of the subject, and they allege that pig is already being sold at prices 
which barely cover the cost of production. This being so, they will be 
prepared to limit the output in every possible way, in order to maintain 
prices, and to prevent the market from being overstocked. For some time 
past, some of the Derbyshire smelters appear to have found better markets 
in Staffordshire and in Lancashire than nearer home for their pig, and 
they have consequently pushed their brands in those districts. Current 
prices are about a shilling under those of last week, and in some cases 
there is a weak holding at that. Merchant iron remains as before, with a 
very restricted demand, and prices purely and entirely nominal. v7 

At the larger foundries there is a continuance of the moderate activity 
reported on former occasions in these columns. 

The coal trade is weak in all directions, and every week brings a keener 
and more formidable competition. In house coal this competition leaves 
very bare profits, especially to those in the London trade. Steam coal is 
in good request just now for export, and for gas coals there is some little 
stir, consequent upon the settlement of contmets for the coming season. 
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THE LANCASHIRE COAL AND IRON TRADES. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

The resumption of work in the Wigan district has not yet had any 
material effect upon the Lancashire coal trede, but there seems to be an 
impression amongst buyers that, as soon as the pits get into full operation, 
the additional ay of coal thus thrown upon the market will cause a 
downward tendency in the price of some descriptions of fuel. In gas- 
making coals there is no material change to notice. What little has been 
sold during the last few days has generally been at the low prices which I 
have quoted in previous reports. One of the largest Wigan firms is making 
very low quotations to secure contracts, and the average prices ruling in 
the market are about 7s. 9d. to 8s. 8d. for ordinary screened gas coal, and 
8s. 6d. to 9s. for Arley, at the pit’s mouth. Cannel varies very much, 
according to quality, but in this description of coal some contracts have been 
taken at low prices. Round classes of coal, for house-fire purposes are in 
yery limited demand, and considerable stocks are accumulating, whilst there 
is a disposition to press for sales at lower prices, good Arley at the pit 
mouth being offered at 10s., seconds ditto at 8s. 6d. to 9s., and Pemberton 
four-feet at 8s. per ton. Common coal is only in moderate demand, and 
prices are weak, the average quotations at the pit’s mouth ranging about 
6s. 6d. to 7s. per ton. Although common sorts of burgy are being pushed 
on the market at very low prices, the better descriptions continue steady, 
and good Wigan burgy fetches from 5s. 6d. to 6s. 3d. per ton at the pit. 
Slack continues in | oe demand, and sellers are firm at from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 
per ton for the good qualities. 

The iron trade is without improvement, but prices are not materially 
lower. Local smelters are securing very few new orders, and the finished 
iron establishments have in many cases been put on short time. For 
Lancashire bars delivered into the Manchester district, makers are still 
asking about £6 12s. 6d. per ton, with other descriptions of finished iron 
in proportion. 


THE COAL AND GENERAL TRADE OF THE NORTH. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

There was, last week, another considerable arrival of vessels in the coal 
ports of the North of England. A good few coasters were to hand. They 
were all taken up to load coals, and there was little reduction in freights. 
They were pretty much about the same as the previous week—namely, 
5s. 9d. to London, to load at the wharves; Rochester, 5s. 6d.; Great Yar- 
mouth, 5s.; Lowestoft, 4s. 6d. per ton. French rates, for smaller ships, 
are from £8 to £8 10s. per keel; Dutch, from £7 to £7 7s. 6d. per keel. 
The freight paid to steamers to load coals for London is 4s. 3d. per ton for 
immediate employment, and for six months 4s. 6d. per ton; Rochester 
is 4s. 6d. per ton; Hamburg, £5 10s. per keel. Foreign rates are very low 

enerally. There were very good shipments of gas coals from the Tyne 

ock last week ; in fact, they were equal to a fair consumer’s average in ordi- 
nary times. Steamers took a good few gas coals away, both for coasting 
and abroad. The price is unaltered. Very best is quoted at 8s. 6d. 
A good medium is sold at 7s. 6d., and inferior, 6s. The demand for 
the best qualities of steam coals, though not very excessive, is 
better than might have been anticipated. The loading turns are 
equal to a fortnight, and the price of very best is 12s. 6d. per ton, 
less from 2} to 5 per cent. discount. Second-class steam is from 10s. to 
10s. 6d. per ton, with a fair inquiry. The pits generally are very well 
employed. They will work up to from eight to ten days per fortnight, 
taking them as an average. House coals are in poor Poort’ 9 Best sorts 
12s. upon the Wear, and 1ls.on the Tyne. The shipments of material 
for building purposes are the most active for London and France. The 
business to Germany is ver se and the prospects are not remarkably 
good. Fire-clay goods and fire-bricks are shipped coastwise to France, 
and to British America, but there is no great inquiry from any other parts 
of the world. The chemical trade is excessively flat, and the Cleveland 
iron trade gets no better. The price of iron, the price of chemicals, and 
the rates of freight, as a rule, paid to vessels of all kinds to load coals for 
the Baltic have scarcely ever ae so dull as at the present moment. 

It is anticipated that in two or three days the umpire’s decision with 
regard to the proposed reduction of wages of the Northumberland miners will 
be known. Work is going on very steadily at the Durham collieries, amongst 
the miners who have a sliding scale, and regulate wages according to the 
price of coals. The masters, however, have had some trouble with what 
are called off-handed men, and there has been a difficulty in arranging a 
reduction of wages with them. 


TRADE NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

On Friday the accounts of the Arbroath Gas Corporation, for the year 
ending May 31 last, were submitted to a meeting of the Finance Com- 
mittee. The statement showed that there had been a profit of £525 9s. 7d., 
as against a profit of £494 14s. 2d. in the preceding year. The revenue 
for the past year was £8486 4s., that from the sales of gas amounting to 
£7573 18s. 3d., and that from meters being £506 18s. 2d., or a total of 
£8080 16s. 5d., which, with other items, amounted to £8980 18s.2d. On 
the revenue from sale of gas and meter-rents there was a decrease of 
£1044 11s, 11d., as compared with the income during the preceding year. 
This large decrease is, no doubt, largely attributable to the dulness in the 
staple trade of the town during the year, and it was also stated at the 
meeting that there had been a falling off in the gas bills of the smaller 
consumers. The revenue from residual products was £393 18s. 10d., being 
an increase of about £27, as compared with the revenue from the same 
source in the previous year. With regard to the expenditure, the principal 
item was, of course, for coal and lime, which amounted to £3329 8s., being 
£1008 7s. 3d. less than in the year ending May 3i, 1876. The annual 
meeting of the corporation for the consideration of the balance-sheet 
is to be held on Monday. 

Five shares of the Arbroath Corporation gas annuities were -offered 
for sale by public auction on Saturday, the 2lst inst. They were exposed 
at £32, and three of them brought £32 6s. each, while the other two were 
sold at £32 8s. each. 

The annual meeting of the Crieff Gaslight Company was held on Monday, 
the 23rd inst. On the recommendation of the directors, it was resolved to 
declare a dividend of 10 per cent. on the profits of the past year’s trans- 
actions. There was no reduction proposed on the price of gas, which still 
remains at 7s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. The meter-rate of 2s. per annum, 
which is connliiaged by some of the consumers to be a very unreasonable 
charge, is still to be continued. 

At a meeting of the Wishaw Gas Company, held last Thursday, Mr. 
Waddell, Kirkfield Bank, was appointed manager of the gas-works out of a 
list of upwards of 40 applicants. The Police Commissioners of Wishaw 
held a special meeting on Friday for the purpose of adopting the prelimi- 
nary steps with the view of taking over the gas-works under Sir Windham 
Anstruther’s Gas Supply Act. However, as the water extension scheme 
and a proposal to take over the management of the police force are, in the 
meantime, contemplated, it is thought that fully a year must elapse 
before the gas supply of the town can be in the hands of the Police Com- 
missioners. 

A meeting of the Elgin Town Council was held last Tuesday for the 











purpose of taking the necessary measures for the adoption of the Burghg 
Gas Supply Act. Provost Culbard moved that the Act should be adopted, 
and Bailie Whyte seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

The directors of the Bo’ness Gaslight Company have declared a dividend 


} of 7s. per share of £6 on the profits of the past year’s transactions, and 


the price of gas has been reduced from 5s, 5d. to 5s. per 1000 cubic feet, the 
reduction to take effect from the last survey, which was made in May. 

A propos of the recent extension of the Broughty Ferry Gas-Works, it 
has just been mentioned that 30 years ago a gasholder capable of contain. 
ing 8000 cubic feet of gas supplied the village with light, whereas the 
storeage accommodation now amounts to 105,000 cubic feet. In 1854 the 
yearly consumption was 1,900,000 cubic feet, and last year it amounted to 
17,158,200 cubic feet. 

While the workmen at the new gas-works, Lochee, were engaged last 
Tuesday morning in lowering a large box of cement, weighing nearly a 
ton, it came down on one of the workmen, named William Booth, about 
twenty years of age, and crushed him severely. Had it not been observed 
by some of the workmen, who made strenuous exertions to save Booth, 
the result must have been instant death. Dr. Alexander was called, and, 
although the man was injured very much inwardly, the doctor did not 
anticipate any serious result. 

For some time past workmen employed by the Glasgow Corporation Gas 
Committee have been engaged in replacing the old service-pipes with new 
ones in many streets of the city. High Street, East George Street, and 
others in the centre of the city, were finished a few weeks ago. Buchanan 
Street, St. Enoch Square, and Argyle Street, have more recently been 
receiving their attention. The workmen carry on the necessary opera- 
tions with remarkable speed, the tearing up of the pavement, the renova- 
tion of the pipes, and replacing of the flagstones being performed with the 
greatest possible expedition. The work has been attended with a little 
inconvenience to the public, and some expense to the Gas Committee, but 
ultimately it will be to the advantage of both—the public will, no doubt, 
have more and better light, and the committee will effect a saving of gas, 
as =? ge pipes will do away with any leakage that may formerly have 
existed. 

Following the example of the Glasgow and Perth Gas Commissioners, 
the Inverness Gas Commissioners now regularly issue a weekly statement 
of the illuminating power of the gas which they supply to the town. The 
return for the week ending the 2lst of July gives the following state- 
ment :—Maximum, 27°05; minimum, 26°87; average illuminating power, 
26°96 sperm candles. The return for Perth for the same week is as 
follows :—Maximum, 27°57 ; minimum, 27°00; average light, 27°30 candles. 
The Glasgow gas during the same week at three testing-stations had an 
average illuminating power ranging from 26°77 candles to 27°67 candles, 
the highest maximum at any station being 27°98 standard candles. 

At present arrangements are in progress for laying a large part of Kirk- 
caldy with 15-inch gas-pipes, which are said to be certainly the largest 
gas-pipes in lifeshire. 

A fear was lately expressed in the public newspapers that the Glasgow 
Corporation Gas Committee were likely to get into a pecuniary difficulty 
by not purchasing their usual winter's supply of gas coal in time; that, in 
short, they would have to “pay dear for their whistle.” It was said that 
they had purchased only some 25,000 or 80,000 tons of coal, whereas their 
total wants for the year amounted to 185,000 tons; but I have good reason 
for saying that fully two-thirds of the whole have been secured on very 
favourable terms. 

A special joint meeting of the Irvine Local Authority and Halfway 
Committee of the Local Authority of the parish of Dundonald was held 
on Thursday last, in connexion with the water supply of Irvine—Mr. 
W. D. M‘Jannet in the chair. The Eglinton Chemical Company’s scheme 
for drawing from the river Irvine, for the use of their works, a suppl of 
water amounting to 300,000 gallons per day was considered, and a draft of 
conditions on which the scheme should be sanctioned, drawn up by a 
committee of the town council, was submitted. These were, with a few 
slight alterations, agreed to; but one important condition was added, that 
the local authority should, in dry seasons, have the right to stop pumping 
for a fortnight at atime. The meeting also reserved the right to recon- 
sider whether they should not be entitled to a certain lordship upon every 
1000 gallons abstracted from the river. The clerk stated that the terms 
on which the Public Works Loan Commissioners had agreed to a loan of 
£24,000, applied for in connexion with the water supply, was £4 13s. 2d. 
per cent., payable for 50 years. 

The Town Council of Rutherglen, an ancient royal burgh, on the south- 
eastern boundaries of Glasgow, are taking steps to secure an aa 
water supply. Samples were obtained last Thursday of four different 
qualities of water, from sources said to be ample and available, and have 
been sent for examination to Messrs. Wallace, Tatlock, and Clark, public 
analysts, Glasgow. é 

It is expected, if not even resolved, that the Burntisland Town Council 
will receive a loan of £25,000, at 4 percent. interest, from the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners, for the execution of the new water-works. 

The magistrates and Town Council of Aberdeen made their annual 
inspection of the water-works under their charge last Wednesday. In 
connexion with that event, it may be worth while to mention a few facts 
regarding the Aberdeen water supply. The extension of the supply works 
was authorized by Act of Parliament in 1862, the first turf was cut in 1864, 
and the water was turned on in 1866 by the Queen, the entire cost of the 
works, &c., being £165,401 12s. 2}d. up to last September. In 1867 the 
daily consumption was about 2 million gallons, whereas it is now 4 million 
gallons; and the revenue has risen during the last ten years from £7000 
per annum to £11,000, while the water-rate has been reduced from 1s. 3d. 
to 10d. per £1 of rental, and there are indications of a still further reduc- 
tion. It may also be mentioned that during the twelve months ending 
June, 1877, the rainfall at Aberdeen amounted to the large total of 40°543 
inches, whereas the average of twenty years is only 31°805 inches. 

The third annual meeting of the Busby Water Company was held on 
Saturday, the 21st inst., when it was announced that the first year’s 
operations of the company in supplying the district with water had given 
general satisfaction. The reservoirs and other permanent works were, it 
was said, nearly completed. After approving of the directors report, it 
was resolved to issue at par 300 ordinary shares of £10 each. 

A very firm tone has characterized the Glasgow pig iron market during 
the past week, especially since Wednesday, when it was resolved to blow 
out about one-third of the blast furnaces, so as to lessen production to 
the extent of 14,000 or 15,000 tons per week. Buyers at the close on 
Friday were offering 54s. 10$d. cash, and 55s. one month, the advance on 
the week being 7}d. per ton. 

The coal market is again quieter, and the prices will probably decline 
still further, now that so many furnaces are to be blown out. 





REDUCTIONS IN THE Price or Gas.—The price of gas to private con- 
sumers at Devonport has been reduced from 3s. 6d. to 3s. 8d., and the 
charge for the public lamps has been reduced 4s. each, making, with a 
previous reduction, the present charge 8s. per lamp less than the contract 
price. At Halesworth a reduction has been made from 6s, 10d. to 5s. 5d, 
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Sate or New River Suares.—At the Auction Mart, London, on the 
94th inst., a lot consisting of a 100th of a King’s (James I.) share in the 
revenues and properties of the New River was sold for £780. There was 
an active competition, and the bidding, which began at £500, was carried 
on by tens until the above amount was obtained. The increase in the 
revenue of the New River Company is remarkable, seeing that since 1861, 
when it amounted to £202,250, it had last year reached £383,029, and in 
the interval bonuses to the amount of £2400 were paid on each original 
ghare. 

A Peruvian Gas ManaGer’s TrousLES.—We have been favoured with 
thé perusal of a letter, dated the 8th ult., from the Scottish manager of a 
Peruvian gas-works, and from it we make the following extract :—‘ We 
have been suffering great disasters here from earthquake, inundations of 
the sea, revolutions, &c. No doubt, through the public press, you will 
have seen some accounts of these things, but no written details can give 
you any idea of the horrors and misery such visitations give rise to. On 
the 9th of May, at half-past eight at night, the earthquake commenced. 
I had gone to bed early that night, not feeling very well. As soon as the 
shaking commenced I sprang out of bed, and, seizing my clothes, made 
for the door. Going downstairs I had to hold by both hands, and thought 
every moment the house was going to fall. Had it been built of stone it 
never could have stood; but, as you are, perhaps, aware, nearly all the 
houses here are built of wood, and a good job they are so; had they been 
built of stone, thousands would have been killed that night. 
out of my door in the works the retort-stack fell. I had upwards of a 
thousand tons of coal piled up to a good height, and they all came down 
with a great rumbling noise. The iron roof of my retort-house also fell in. 
You can form some kind of idea of what the noise would be. I got out at 
the gate into the street, and what a scene was there! Men, women, and 
children frantic with fear, some screaming, others praying. I shall never 
forget the scene as long asI live. The heaving of the earth and the noise 
were something awful. In trying to walk or run you appeared as if you 
were drunk. The earthquake continued for at least five minutes; those 
five minutes seemed a lifetime. After this ceased, the great fear was the 
sea, Which generally, after an earthquake such as this was, rises and 
sweeps everything before it. I went back to my house, put on my clothes 
as fast as ever I could, came downstairs again, and saddled my horse so 
as to be prepared for a run. The horse was nearly mad with fear, and I 
had a sore job to get him saddled. Then I thought to myself, if it so 
happens that the sea does come in it would be as well to have some money, 
so that I may not be left desolate in a foreign country. I went into my 
office, opened the safe, and took out 3000 dollars in paper, which I had 
ready for banking the following day. This I put in my pocket, locked the 
safe, and got to the office-door, when the cry arose the sea was coming in. 
I then thought it was all up. I sprang on my horse, and away I went like 
the wind to the hills. As I left my gate I heard the crashing of houses, 
&c., caused by the sea, not fifty yards behind me. I passed that night 
amongst Sanliote of others on the hill-side, and such a night! Nearly 
every hour there was an earthquake—none so strong as the first one, but 
allalarming. Morning came, and I went down to the town to see what 
damage was done; and such a sight in the lower part! Everything was 
destroyed, whole streets washed away. I went up to the gas-works to see 
what damage was done there, and found it not so bad as I had anticipated. 
The water did not reach the length of my retorts; all the lower part of 
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loose cylinder, inserted in an ordinary pump-barrel in such a manner as 
to dispense with all ordinary valves.”’ July 24, 1877. 

2842.— rs R. W., and Cravs, C. F., Southall, London, “ An im- 
proved ene ps for utilizing gas liquor in the manufacture of carbonate 
of potash and other salts, and —— acid, and in apparatus therefor, 
= apparatus is also applicable for other like purposes.” July 25, 
1877 


2843.—Laxr, W. R., Southampton Buildings, London, “Improvements in 
water-meters.” A communication. July 25, 1877. 

2844.—Wo aston, C. J., Kensington, London, “ Improvements in the 
treatment of sewage and in deodorizing and disinfecting substances 
resulting therefrom, and other offensive matters.” July 25, 1877. 

2860.—Kipp, J. and J., Wandsworth, London, “Improvements in means 
and apparatus for applying heavy oils to illuminating purposes.” 
July 26, 1877. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE PASSED THE GREAT SEAL. 


480.—Ross, W., Glasgow, “‘ Improvements in apparatus or valves for regu- 
lating and supplying uniform quantities of water to, and preventing 
waste in, water-closets, urinals, and other vessels.” Feb. 5 1877. 

528.—PERRETT, E., Westminster, ‘‘ Improvements in filters.”” Feb. 7, 1877. 

556.—Lake, W. R., Southampton Buildings, London, “‘ Improvements in 
water-engines and pumps.” A communication. Feb. 9, 1877. 

640.—Happan, H. J., Westminster, ‘‘Improvements in apparatus for 
cutting pipes, columns, shafts, and such like.” A communication. 
Feb. 16, 1877. 

824.—TuRNBULL, R., Glasgow, “ Improvements in collecting and purifying 
sewage, and in the apparatus or means employed therefor.” March 1, 
1877. 


842.—Trutt, C.K., New York, U.S.A., “ An improved apparatus for light- 
ing gas.” March 2, 1877. 

1063.—Laxe, W. R., Southampton Buildings, London, “ Improvements in 
gas motor engines.” A communication. March 16, 1877. 

1470.—Liyrorp, C., Leicester, “Improvements connected with 
engines.” April 14, 1877. 

1814.—Krrxnam, T.N., C.E., Westminster, Hutetr, D., High Holborn, 
and CuanDLer, S.,and J., Newington Causeway, London, “ Improve- 
ments in apparatus for the purification of gas.’”” May 10, 1877. 

2033.—Lake, W. R., Southampton Buildings, London, “ Improvements in 
gas-meters.” A communication. May 24, 1877. 

2177.—CrossLey, F. W. and W. J., Manchester, ‘“ Improvements in gas 
motor engines.” Partly a communication. June 4, 1877. 

2238.—Newman, J., Litchurch,. Derby, ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for 
transmitting gas from the retorts to the hydraulic main.” June 8, 1877. 

2269.—EeE.Ls, A. F., and Lovp, S. C., Boston, U.S.A., “‘ Improvements in 
pumps.” June 11, 1877. 

PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 


BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY oF £50 
BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF .THE THIRD YEAR, 


gas- 


| 2103.—Rarrerty, T., “Improvements in apparatus used in connecting 


the works was washed away, but little of the working part of the works | 


destroyed. The 
been jointed with india-rubber, they, too, would have been seriously 
damaged A great many of the services were broken right away from the 
mains. 
rights. 
second day after the catastrophe. I am still very busy, but in a short 
time I trust to have everything ship-shape. I intended giving you a 
description of the revolution, but neither time nor space will allow me 
at present.” 








Register of New Patents. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
2766.—Canuam, W., Liverpool, “ Improvements in pumps.” July 20, 1877. 
2787.—TipcomBgE, G., jun., Watford, Herts, ‘‘ Improvements in means or 
apparatus for heating and ventilating greenhouses and other places by 
means of gas.” July 21, 1877. 

2811.—AnprEw, T., Commercial Street, London, and Deacon, §&., 
Reading, Berkshire, “ Pumping liquids or semi-liquids by means of a 


ipes in the town suffered severely. Had my mains not | 


I started with all the men I could get, and had things put to | 
You may know I was not idle when I had gas on the town the | 


surface pipes, cocks, and plugs to main gas-pipes.” June 17, 1874. 
2185.—Gamponl, P., “ Improvements in pumps or apparatus for raising or 
forcing air or water.” June 23, 1874. 
2197.—Newron, H. E., “Improvements in gas-burners.” June 24, 1874. 
2209.—HaseE Tine, G., ‘Improvements in gas-engines.” June 25, 1874. 
2270.—C.ark, A. M., “ Improvements in the manufacture of gas and fuel.” 
June 30, 1874. 
2318.—KunstapTeER, J. J., ‘Improvements of apparatus for causing the 
flow of liquids, and also in apparatus to obtain motive power from the 
flow of liquids.” July 3, 1874. 


| 2338.—WeELLs, J., “Certain improvements in main-cocks for gas and 





water purposes, but which said improvements are also applicable for 
main-cocks for the controlling of other fluids.” July 4, 1874. 

2371.—WaLkeER, W., “Improvements in direct-acting steam pumping- 
engines.” July 7, 1874. 

2397.—Wiuson, H., and STeEx, J., “Improvements in apparatus for cool- 
ing and heating liquids and gases.” July 8, 1874. 

2404.—Coorer, H. E., ‘“ Improvements in the means of and in apparatus 
for carburetting air or gas for illuminating or heating purposes.” 
July 8, 1874. 

2434.—WarreEN, S. H., and Wares, P. J., “Improvements in machinery 
and apparatus for charging and drawing retorts.” July 11, 1874. 

2439.—ScuMERSAHL, A. E., “ Improvements in treating sewage water and 
other foul liquids for the purpose of purification, and in the manufacture 
of manure.” July 11, 1874. 








The GRAND MEDAL of MERIT at the VIENNA EXHIBITION, and TWO MEDALS at the PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITION. 
have Leen AWARDED to GWYNNE & CO. for GAS-EXHAUSTERS, ENGINES, and PUMPS; 
Also 27 OTHER MEDALS AWARVED at all the GREAT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 


GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS-EXHAUSTERS & ENGINES. 


The Judges report on the 
combined Exhauster 
Steam-Engine exhibited at 
the Philadelphia Exhibition 
is—‘* Reliable compact Ma- 
chine, well adapted for the |§ 
purpose intended, of excel- \% 
lent workmanship.” 

GWYNNE & CO, have made 
the largest and most perfect 
Gas-Exhausting Machinery in 
the world, and have completed 
ya Exhausters to the extent of gs 
7,000,000 cubic feet passed per 
hour, of all sizes from 2000 to ; 
210,000 cubic feet per hour, 
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EXHAUSTER with Trunk Engine, capable of passing 210,000 cubic feet per hour. 
















and 
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52,500 EXHAUSTER, with Horizontal Engine combined. 





GWYNNE & CO. do not pretend to enter into astruggle with other makers in respect to cheapness, They have never sought to make price the chief 
consideration, but to prodiwce machinery of the very highest quality, and most approved cesign and workmanship. The result is that in every instance their work is 
giving the fullest satisfaction. Numerous testimonials and references can be given to Companies using their Machinery for years past. 


Exhausters, with or without Engines combined, can be made to pass the gas without oscillation or variation in pressure. 
Regulators, Bye-Passes, Stop-Valves, Gas-Valves, Station Governors, and Gas Machinery of all Sizes. 
PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULL, GWYNNE & CO., Hydraulic and Gas Engineers, 
ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


GS G. F Co. are now making 6 Sets Exhausters and Engines for 105,000 cubic feet per hour, 3 Sets 180,000 Exhausters and Engines, with many others of all Sizes, 
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WANTED, by a Young Man who has 
} served his yop 4 to a Gas Engineer, a 
situation as MANAGER of a small Gas- Works, or to act as 
Assistant to the Engineer of a large Works; has had good 
practical experience, and can be strongly recommended. 

Address No, 382, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fuieer Srrezer, E.C. 


ANTED, the Address of Gas Officers 

who have not receive’ a Copy of the New Edition 

of PAMPHL«tT for GAS COMPANIES to distribute to 

their Gas Consumers—‘*Cooking and Heating by Gas.” 

A Copy will be sent free—extra Copies by post Threepence 

—direct from the Author, Macnus Onaen, Gas-Works, 
Sypenuam, 8.E, 








GAS-WORKS SUB-MANAGER, 


WAs TED, by the Corporation of Wal- 
sall,a working SUB-MANAGER for the Walsall 
Gas-Works. Salary £200 a year. The appointment to be 
subject to three months notice on either side. 

Applications, accompanied with not more than three 
testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned on or before 
Monday, the 13th of Auguet. Each applicant to state how 
soon he could enter upon the duties. 

Applicants canvassing the Members of the Corporation 
will be disqualified. 

A statement of the duties and 
ment may be obtained on li 


8. 
Walsall, July 25, 1877. 


condi'ions of the appoint- 
tion to the undersigned. 
Wi xrnson, Town-Cierk. 





yP 
AML, 





GAS MANAGER, 


Ww4n TED, in asmali Gas-Works (where 


there are from five toeight retorts used in the winter, 
and two or three in the summer, and the annual make 
is about 24 millions), a WORKING MANAGER who 
thoroughly understands the making and distribution of 
as. He must be comp+tent to put up gas-fittings and 
ay service-pipes when required. A stoker is kept during 
a greater portion of the year, There is a good house and 
garden, 
Address, stating wages required, including house, coal, 
and gas, No. 390, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Feet Strerr, E.C. 


WANTED, Two good, steady, respect- 
able, sober Men, as STOKERS; those used to an 
exhauster preferred. Constant employment, overtime paid. 
Wages 26s. per week. 
Apply, with testimonials or reference, to Mr. W. H. 
Suir, Engineer and Manager, Gas-Works, Slough, Bucks, 


ANTED, for New Zealand, a Gas- 
FITTER and WHITESMITH, anda PLUMBER. 

Both must be thoroughly efficient workmen, fully acquainted 
with their trade duties, and possess good references as to 
steadiness and ability. ’ 
Applications to be sent at once by post to N. Z., care of% 
Messrs. W. Dawson and Sons, 121, Cannon Street, E.C. 











THRAPSTON GAS AND COKE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


I consequence of the Resignation of 
their Manager, through ill-health, the Directors of 
the above Company require the services of a WORKING 
FOREMAN, who must be competent to take the entire 
charge of the Works, execute the Company’s Fittings, &c. 
Good wages, house, &c., &c. 

Particulars may be bad of the SecreTary, at THRAPSTON. 

Thrapston, July 25, 1877. 


HE Ellen Royde Brick and Tile Com- 
pany, Limited, Halifax, are in want of a thoroughly 
ractical Man as TRAVELLER and MANAGER for 
ire-Bricks, Gas-Retorts, and Sanitary Tubes. Fixed 
salary and commission. 
Apply by letter. 








REQUIRED, a competent Gas-Fitter and 
REPAIRER of METERS. None need apply whose 
character will not bear strict investigation. Wages 28s. 
per week, overtime paid, 
Applications to be made by letter, addressed No. 891, 
care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, Freer Sreeer, E.C, 





TO GAS AND WATER ENGINEERS, 


[RE Birkenhead Improvement Com- 
missioners require the services of a Resident 
ENGINEER of their Gas and Water-Works. He must be 
thoroughly experienced in the manufacture and distribution 
of Gas, and also understand pumping manchinery and 
water distribution, and be competent to design and carry 
out additions to and extensions of both Gas and Water 
Works. Salary £400 per annum. 

Applications (with recent testimonials), addressed to 
‘*The Chairman of the Gas and Water Committee, 50, 
Hamilton Square, Birkenhead,” and endorsed ** Engineer,” 
to be sent in not later than Friday, the 17th of August 
next. Personal canvassing prohibited. 


y order, 
Amprosz WALN, Clerk to the Commissioners. 
Birkenhead, July 16, 1877. 





GAS-LAMP INSPECTOR. 


HE Vestry of the Parish of St. Leonard, 

Shoreditch, require the services of a competent person 
as LAMP INSPECTOR, to takecharge of the Lamplighters, 
and superintend the Lighting, Cleaning, and Repair of 
Lamps, Meters, &c.; to read Meter Indexes, and generally 
to perform all similar duties connected with the public 
lighting of the parish. No person will be eligible who has 
not had practical and mechanical experience in relation to 
gas supply and apparatus. He must produce testimonials 
of recent date from competent authorities to that effect, and 
be between 30 and 45 years of age. Salary £150 per 
annum. 

Candidates must send in applications and testimonials 
not later than the 15th of August, addressed to me, and 
endorsed ‘* Gas Lamp Inspector.” 

Such candidates as the Committee may desire to see 
personally will be written to. 

By order, 
E. Waxer, Vestry-Clerk. 

Shoreditch Town-Hall, Old Street, London, E.C., 

July 30, 1877, 


T° BE SOLD CHEAP, Four Purifiers, 
10 ft. by 8 ft. Offers to be sent to the undersigned, 
Grorcs E, Savitie, Gas- Works, SowerBY BRIDGE. 





GASHOLDER FOR SALE. 


QXE Telescopic Gasholder, 70 feet by 


20 feet, complete, with cast-iron tank, columns, 
girders, and inlet and outlet pipes, valves, &c., of modern 
construction. In first-class condition, and made by Mesers. 
Piggott and Co., of Birmingham. 

To be seen at work at the Gas- Works, Birkenhead. 

Cause of removal to make room for extensions. 

To be sold a bargain, taken down, and re-erected ready 
for work 

For particulars, apply to Meters. AsHMoRE AND WBHILE, 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES, or to view to Mr. Cattow, Gas Engi- 
neer, BIRKENHEAD. 


OR SALE-—A Set of Four Purifiers, 


8 ft. by 6 ft., with covers, grids, centre-valve, and 
6-in. connexions complete. 
Apply to J. Grit, Gas- Works, BripenortH. 


OR SALE—One Exhauvster by Jones, of 


Birmingham, capacity 25,000 feet per hour, with bye- 
pass, 12-in, inlet and outlet pipes and valves complete, in 
first-class working condition, price £40; also one Ex- 
hauster Regulator, with chain and weights complete, 
price 

Apply to CrapHam Baros., Ironfounders, &c., Keighley, 
Yorks. 











EXHAUTSTERS FOR SALE. 
WO of Laidlaw’s Patent Exhausters 


supplied by the Makers to pass 80,000 cubic feet per 

hour each; have been used only two months. Will be 

8O1.D, together or separately, at half the original cost, or 
£100 each. 

Apply to the Encineer, Crystal Palace District Gas 

Company, Lower Syprruam, 8.E, 








TO GAS COMPANIES. } 


E beg to call attention to our special 
STEATITE BURNERS for Street Lamps. Sample 

gross 8s. Quotations for quantities. 
Messrs. TINDALL AND TELLING, Gas Apparatus Works, 
74, Wynford Road, Penton Street, Lonpon, N. 


TAR AND AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 
HE Directors of the Winchester Water 


and Gas Company are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the purchase of the AMMONIACAL LIQUOR and 
surplus TAR produced at their Works for a period of One 
year, commencing on the 14th day of September next. 
Particulars and forms of tender may be obtained on 
application. 
Tenders to be sent in addressed to the Manager, and 





endorsed ‘** Tender for Tar and Liquor,” pn or before 
Monday, the 3rd day of September. ; 


h 


FOr SALE, the Lease of two Small Gas- 
Works in a healthy and improving country town, 
Paying well. 

For terms, address No. 388, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, Freer Stree, E.C. 


7° BE SOLD, as they stand, forimmediate 

removal, Four Cast-Iron PURIFIERS, 8 ft. by 4 ft., 
with wood sieves, cast-iron covers, and connexions, 

Also an 8-inch Hydraulic CENTRE-VALVE and con- 
nexions. 

The above have just been thrown out of use, being 
replaced by plant of larger dimensions. 

Apply to Mr. W. H. Suir, Manager, Gas- Works, Slough, 
Bucks. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 


HE Directors of the Brentford Gas Com- 

pany are preyared to receive, on or before the 14th 

day of August next, TENDERS for the purchase of the 

surplus make of TAR at their Brentford and Southall 

Stations, in accordance with the particulars to be obtained 

by applying to Frank Morris, Engineer to the Company, 
at the Works, High Street, OLv Baentrorp. - 








By order. 





ROCHDALE CORPORATION. 


[HE Gas Committee of the Rochdale 

Corporation invite TENDERS for the supply of 60 
yards of Turned and Bored GAS-MAINS, 30 in. diameter, 
coated with Dr. Smith’s patent process, and delivered free 
at Rochdale Railway Station. 

Particulars as to weights, &c., can be obtained from 
Mr. Paterson, Gas-Works. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Gas-Mains,” to be sent to me on or 
before the 14th of August next. 

By order, 
Zacu. Mettor, Town-Clerk. 
Town-Hall, Rochdale, July 23, 1877. 


MAIDSTONE GAS COMPANY. 


TO TAR DISTILLEBS, &c. 
(HE Directors of the above Company 


invite Tt#NDERS for the purchase of the surplus 
TAR and AMMONIA LIQUOR produced at their Works 
during a term of Twelve months, delivered into Tank Barges 
alongside their Works. Quantities about 100,000 gallons 
of Tar, and 200,000 gallons of Liquor. 

Specification of conditions and form of tender, &c., to be 
obtained on application to Mr, John West, the Company’s 
Engineer. 

Sealed tenders to be sent in on or before Tuesday, the 
14th day of August, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Company, Gas-Works, Maidstone, and endorsed ‘* Tender 
for Tar, &c.” 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 








By order, 
Bgave anv Hoar, Clerks, 
Maidstone, July 27, 1877. 








VALVE, with Indicator for Above Ground. 


renders the escape of gas an impossibility. 


EVERY VALVE 
WARRANTED TO BE 
PERFECTLY 
SOUND 
AND 
GAS-TIGHT. 


TMANN & OWENS’ PATENT GAS-VALVE. 





UNDERGROUND VALVE. 


The advantages of this Patent Valve over all others yet introduced are, that it 
is always as tight as the best wedge or spring valve, without the possibility of setting 
fast or becoming suddenly leaky. The surfaces not being in contact during the opera- 
tion of opening or closing, leakage through wear and tear is avoided. 

The Gas Engineer will not fail to see the importance of such a valve in connexion 
with his purifying apparatus, particularly in the case of large sizes, 

The slide being operated either by a screw and nut, or by a pinion and rack, a 
cam bearing upon a plane, cast on the back of the Valve, forces it against the face, and 


By a slight turn of the pinion or screw, 


the slide is released, and brought away from the face, by which means friction is avoided, 
and the only force required to open the Valve is that due to its own weight. 





Ss. OWENS 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS; 


AND CO., 


HYDRAULIC AND GENERAL ENGINEERS, 


WHITEFRIARS STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
PRICES, SIZES, AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 





+ 
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Now ready, price One Shilling, No. 9 (to be continued Monthly) of ' 


A TREATISE ON THE SCIENCE & PRACTICE 


OF THE 


- Manufacture and Distribution 
COAL GAS. 


LONDON: WILLIAM B, KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, 
OR OF ANY BOOKSELLER IN 10WN OR COUNTRY. 


For the convenience of persons resident in remote districts, arrangements have been made by the 
aga | forward the “Treatise’’ by Post, securely packed, at the cost of 1s. 2d. Monthly, or 7s. for 
the Ha ear. 








Now ready, 


THE GAS & WATER COMPANIES DIRECTORY 


FOR THE YEAR 1877, 


EDITED BY 


CHARLES W. HASTINGS, 


8, BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 


THIS WORK IS UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF ALL THE LEADING GAS & WATER ENGINEERS 
AND SECRETARIES OF THE METROPOLITAN & PROVINCIAL COMPANIES. a 


Price 5s. in Cloth Covers; by post, 5s.2d. | Price 3s, 6d. in Paper Covers; by post, 3s. 8d. 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. MARCUS WARD & CO,, OF LONDON AND BELFAST. 


GAS PURIFICATION. 


BAILES & HALLSWORTH, 
CONTRACTORS FOR THE 


PURIFICATION OF COAL GAS, 


BY THEIR 


PATENT OXIDE OF IRON COMPOUND. 


The material is in use at most of the principal Gas-Works in Yorkshire and elsewhere. It contains 
iy less moisture than natural Oxide of Iron. It is much cheaper and more efficient as a purifying 
agent. ‘ 

B. & H. are purchasers of Spent Oxide, or will take Spent in exchange for New Material. 


FOR SAMPLES AND TERMS, ADDRESS— 
BAILES & HALLSWORTH, COPPERAS WORKS, ARMLEY, LEEDS. 


JOHN HALL AND CO., STOURBRIDGE, 


Manufacturers of FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, 














AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FIRE-CLAY GOODS, 
N.B.—A Stock of 15 and 16 in. CIRCULAR RETORTS always on hand, Other kinds made to order 
on short Notice. 


J. EDMUNDSON & CO., 


18, GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON, 8S.W., 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


GAS APPARATUS. 


CONTRACTORS FOR THE 


ERECTION OF GAS-WORKS, GAS-FITTINGS, &c., 


FOR TOWNS, COUNTRY MANSIONS, &ec. 





Estimates given free of Charge. 





JAMES MILNE & SON, 
GAS ENGINEERS, 
Gas-Meter, Gas Apparatus, and Gas-Fittings Manufacturers, 
EDINBURGH, ann 
2 KING EDWARD STREET, 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 
Meter Works in London—2, CROSS STREET, WILDERNESS ROW, E.C. 





STATION-METERS, GOVERNORS, CONSUMERS METERS, GAS LUSTRES. 
CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, &c., 
And every description of Gas-Fittings and Gas Apparatus, 





RMROMLEY GAS CONSUMERS 
COMPANY. 


s 
NOTICE is roof given, that an EXTRAORDINARY 
GEN L-MEETING ot the Bromley Gas Consumers 
Company will be held at the Bell Hotel, Bromley, on the 
9th day of August‘ next, at Six o’clock in the afternoon, 
to authorize the Directors to pay an interim Dividend, at 
the rate o: 10 per cent. per annum, for tue half year ending 
the 30th of June last. 

Notice is also given, that a resolution will be prepared 
by the Directors to authorize the Company, under the 
provisions of the Bromley Gas Consumers Act, 1865, to 
create and issue 2000 new Ordinary Shares of £10 each, 
with a dividend limited to 7 per cent. per annum. 

By order of the Board, 
Grorcs H. Oszorn, Secretary. 

Bromley, Kent, July 23, 1877. 


OVER DARWEN LOCAL BOARD OF HEALTH— 
GAS AND WATER DEPARTMENT. 


TENDERS FOR CANNEL AND COAL, 


HE Gas Committee are desirous of 

receiving TENDERS for CANNEL and best screened 

GAS COAL that they may require for the Gas-Works, for 

the year commencing the lat of August next, to be d 5 
in equal monthly quantities, free at Over Darwen Station. 

They will engage to take not less than 8000 Tons — 
the year, of the combined qualities that may be selected, 
about as follows :—7000 tons Coal, 1000 tons Cannel. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed ‘* Tender for Coal,” specifying 
the description of Cannel or Coal, the pits at which they 
ate to be raised, and quantities proposed to be supplied, 
to be sent to the undersigned on or before Tuesday, the 
3ist inst. 

The person or persons whose tender me | be > ~% will 
be required to te an ag t for the due per- 
formance of the contract, to be prepared by the Law Clerk 
of the said Board, 








By order, 
Joun MArsLanD, Engineer and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Darwen, July 5, 1877. 


NEW GAS-WORKS.—TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
TO BUILDERS. 








[HE Directors of the Tunbridge Wells 


Gas Company are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the Earthwork, Concrete Foundations, and construction 
of Coal-Store, Retort-House, Retaining-Wall, Station- 
Meter and other Houses, Clock-Tower, and Tar-Tanks, 
upon the site for their New Works adjoining the South- 
Eastern Railway, near the town. 

Plans, tions, and specifications of the foundations 
and buildings may be seen at the Secretary’s Office, 44, 
High Street, Tunbridge Wells, and at the Office of the 
Company’s Engineer, Mr. R. P. Spice, 21, Parliament 
Street, Westminster, on and after the 27th inst., and litho- 
graphed copies of the quantities had of the Engineer, or of 
the Secretary of the Gas Company, on payment of one 
guinea for each copy. 

Tenders, addressed to the Secretary of the Company at 
his Office, High Street, Tunbridge Wells, marked outside 
“« Tender for New Buildings,” will be received on or before 
Monday, the 27th of August. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender, 





By order, 
Joun Reap, Secretary. 
Gas Office, Tunbridge Wells, July 21, 1877. 





Now ready, price 5s., by post 5s. 3d., cloth, 8vo., 
gilt lettered, 


SULPHUR COMPOUNDS IN GAS. 


A full Report of the Evidence given before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Bills of The Gaslight and Coke Company and the 
Crystal Palace District Gas Company in the present 
Session. 

Lonpon : 


WILLIAM B. KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET ST. 
Now ready, price 18s., bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 


THE TWENTY-NINTH VOLUME 


(JANUARY TO JUNE, 1877,) 


JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING, 
WATER SUPPLY, AND SANITARY 
IMPROVEMENT. 


CLOTH CASES, GILT LETTERED, « 


For binding Vol. XXIX., may be obtained, 
Price 2s. 6d. 











Lonpon: 
WILLIAM B. KING, 11, Bout Court, Freer Srexer, B.C. 


BOUCK & CO., LIMITED, 
TAR DISTILLERS & MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 
MILES PLATTING, MANCHESTER. 


BUYERS OF COAL TAR, 
And Crude Products therefrom, 


AMMONIACAL LIQUOR, 








TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


R. W. H. BENNETT, having had 


considerable experience in matters connected with 

Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say that 
he continues to assist Inventors in the Pe ection of their 
designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL PRO- 
TECTION, whereby their invention msy be secured for 
8ix Months; or LETTERS PATENT, which are granted 
for Fourteen Years. 

Patents leted, or p ded with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons dent 
the country to visit London. 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries. 

Information as to cost, &c., supplied gratuitously upea 
application to the Advertiser, 22, Great George Street, 
WrsrminsTen, 
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T. NEWBIGGING, 
CONSULTING GAS ENGINEER, 
5, NORFOLK STREET, MANCHESTER. 


HENRY LYON, 


ENGINEER, 
AND 


CONSULTING GAS ENGINEER, 
BARTON HOUSE, opposite BARTON ARCADE, 
DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


ALFRED LASS, 


SPECIAL ACCOUNTANT FOR GAS COMPANIES, 
80, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


Accounts analyzed and Statistics Prepared for Parlia- 
mentary Proceedings, Arbitrations, §c. 

The Forms of Account, which have been specially 
Aesigned by A. L. to meet the requirements of the Gas- 
Works Clauses Amendment Act, 1871, are now in use by 
_many Gas Companies, and have been universally approved. 

The above forms are registered. 

Water Companies Accounts also prepared and adjusted, 
CONSULTATIONS. 











JOHN ROMANS, CE, F.G.S.E, 
CONSULTING GAS ENGINEER 


CANNEL COAL FACTOR, 
30, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 


Plans and Estimates furnished; Gas-Works, Apparatus, 
Pipes, Machinery, Fire Goods, &c., supplied, or Attested 
and Shipped for Exportation. 

GAS-WORKS TAKEN ON LEASE, 











Mr. Romans has for upwards of 30 years been practically 
engaged in the Manufacture of Gas, and has, by extensive 
experiments, ascertained that by JUDICIOUS INTER- 
MIXTURE of the lighter with the heavier gases, much of 
the rich Hydrocarbons CAN BE SAVED, which otherwise 
ARE LOST, during the process of manufacture. He is 
therefore enabled to give advice to those who favour him 
with their orders for Cannel, as to the class which will 
secure for their standard of illuminating power the 
HIGHEST ADVANTAGEOUS RESULTS. 


ANALYSIS AND; PRICES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 


ADDISON POTTER, 


WILLINGTON QUAY, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
Manufacturer of 
CLAY RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, AND EVERY 
DESCRIPTION OF FIRE-CLAY GOODS 


PATRONIZED BY THE ROYAL ARSENAL, 
WOOLWICH. 


ERGUSON, Builder and Contractor. 
Kite method of Repairing Church Spires and High 
Chimneys. Chimneys straightened, pointed, and hooped. 
Old Chimneys pulled down by a process requiring no 
scaffolding or stoppage of work, by competent workmen, 
under personal supervision. For Lightning Conductors— 
cheapness and method of fixing—apply to C. R, Fercuson, 
12, Canal Road, Mite Env. 











ATHELS’S Patent District Dry Gas. 
GOVERNOR is the only perfect self-acting contri- 
vance for Regulating the Pressures in the higher levels of 
a district. 
For prices, &c., apply to the Manufacturers, Messrs. 
Guest anv Curimezs, HERHAM, 


ATHELS & TERRACE’S Patent Four- 
WAY DISC GAS-VALVE is the simplest and best 
Valve for Purifiers, and as a By-pass for other apparatus 
ia’ Gas-Works. It is always gas-tight, and has no aprings, 
ground faces, or other delicate parts. By its use the flow 
of the gas cannot be accidentally stopped, and it never sticks. 
For prices, &c., apply to the Manufacturers, Messra. 
Guxst anp Curimes, Foundry and Brass Works, RotuEr- 
HAM, 


(CATHELS'S Improved Retort-Settings. 

Guaranteed to heat and wear well, with great economy 
of Fuel. 

Coloured lithograph copies of Working Drawings of Beds 
of One to Seven Retorts (so clearly arranged and fully 
shown as to be easily understood by any retort setter or 
bricklayer) having been made of these valuable settings, 
they can now be supplied with detailed Specification 
immediately on receipt of orders. 

Apply to Mr. Tuos. Newsicaixc, Consulting Gas 
Engineer, 5, Norfolk Street, MANcuEsTER. 


COPP’S PATENT ANTI-DIP GAS 
APPARATUS. 


Produces from 10 to 20 per cent. 
more gas of higher illuminating 
power, 

Prevents the deposit of carbon. 

Retorts last much longer. 

Charges work off quicker, 

This simple invention has been in 
use in many works for the last six 
months, with the above results. 


PRICE 2 GUINEAS EACH. 


Testimonials and particulars on 
application, 

















= Address WALTER L. COPP, 
5 WATCHET, SOMERSET, 








__ 


GHEORGH NEWTON, 


UNION STREET WEST, OLDHAM, 








PTT ls 











MANUFACTURER OF 
SQUARE STATION-METERS, with PLANED JOINTS; 
ROUND STATION-METERS, wirn CAST-IRON STANDS; 
WET AND DRY CONSUMERS GAS-METERS, GOVERNORS, &c. 


J.& JI. BRADDOCK, 


GLOBE METER-WORKS, 
OLDHAM, 


Beg to submit to Gas Engineers their 


PATENT COMPENSATING GAS GOVERNOR, 


Which is designed to give an uniform pressure at the Outlet to the Main 





at all draughts up to the full quantities which the Governors are made to control, such 
outlet pressure being less than the initial pressure. 





S\ y » € The uniformity of pressure is 
\ } obtained by introducing a com- 


MID OCOCCOm Caress 


= pensating chamber into the Bell 
E or Holder of the Governor, which 
compensator is of the same area 
as the valve, both of which are 
: yl | operated on by the initial pressure, 
thereby placing the valve in equili- 
brium, no matter what the initial 
pressure may be. The action on 
ri the Bell is by the Gas passing 

J, along a pipe from the outlet, and 
the pressure is regulated by weights 
in connexion with the Bell as 
required. 

From the sectional elevation 
attached hereto, it will be seen that 
only the Gas required to operate 
the Bell comes in contact with the 
water of the tank, which water will 
remain comparatively sweet and 
free from odour. That in case of 
accident to the Bell, no more Gas 
can escape than would pass up the 
pipe covering the valve-rod and 
Bell supply-pipe. 

These Governors have been made 
and sent out of various sizes for 
from 2 to 24-inch Mains, and give 
most satisfactory results. 


WANA 























VERTICAL SECTION 
They can be made with Float in the Bell, or counterpoise as per section. 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL 
D. BRUCE PEEBLES & CO. 


Beg to announce that they have REMOVED to their New Premises, 


TAY WORKS, BONNINGTON, EDINBURGH, 


To which all communications should now be addressed. 
May 30, 1877. 


THE WIGAN COAL & IRON COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
District Orrice: 97, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM; Agent: W. M‘GOWAN; 
Supply the Best Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, &c. 


N.B.—The Wigan Coal and Iron Company, Limited, are exclusive owners of the well-known 
HAIGH HALL AND KIRKLESS HALL GAS COAL COLLIERIES. 


GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL Co, Lonrep. 


(Successors to JOHN WILLIAM O'NEILL & CO.,) 
Offices—PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
CONTRACTORS ror GAS PURIFICATION 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


The superiority of the material supplied by this Company is generally recognized, and it is now in use in nearly all the London and 


most of the large Provincial Gas- Works. N 
JOHN WILLIAM O’NEILL : 
SAMUEL H. JOHNSON, t Joint Managing Directors. 


MESSRS. NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., 


THORNCLIFFE IRON-WORKS, NEAR SHEFFIELD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED CENTRE-VALVES, 
PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, GASHOLDERS, ROOFS, 


And every description of Gas Machinery. 
TENDERS GIVEN FOR WORK FIXED COMPLETE IN ANY PART OF THE KINGDOM, 


LAMBER'T’S 


_ CAST-IRON GAS-MAIN COCKS, 
| - WITH PATENT WHITE METAL PLUGS, 























TRADE MARK. 








No. 758, No. 759. 


pik 





KORTING’S STEAM-.JET GAS-EXHAUSTER. 
IMPROVED CLELAND’S PATENT. 
UPWARDS OF 250 IN USE. ' 
The tedies of these Tape are made of iron, black or gal- 
| vanized,end the plugs of patent metal. They are warranted 


CLELAND’S PATENT CONDENSER AND STEAM SCRUBBER, | 10 seit o'corroie, s+ do iron or Brae Cooks: wil 


———————— | little or no intrinsic value, and therefore not likely to be 





| stolen; and the prices as stated below are (especially upon 


’ . and t 
FOR PARTICULARS, APPLY TO the larger sizes) fully 50 per cent, less than Brass Cocks. 


KORTING BROS ere es 
nas 9 No. 758, with inside 


a 20 30 4/4 6/6 7/6 12/0 each, 

17, LANCASTER AVENUE, MANCHESTER, | No. 73, with vito on 
— side for iron Pipe» on sno 5/4 9/0 15/6 each, 
GERALD J. TUPP, 8, John Street, Adelphi, W.C., | wceiismoiriain: OF oy oe on ono scsi 


LONDON, MANUFACTORY: 
SOLE AGENT FOR ENGLAND AND WALES. | SHORT STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON. 
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THOMAS CARR & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRE-BRICES, —, TILES, RETORTS, 


pd ” 
SCOTSWOOD FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 
SCOTSWOOD-ON-TYNE. 


HEBBURN MAIN GAS COALS. 


T. Stone, Esq., of Weymouth, writes on Nov. 17, 1876: 
** IT have used about 12,000 tons of this Coal, with, I think, 
the best possible results, although not always under the 
most favourable circumstances. i 4 Coal account made 
up to Midsummer last showed a makeage of 10,524 cubic 
feet per ton of 144-candle gas, and not a hundredweight of 
Cannel used. This statement would, I know, be incredible 
to many men, and may provoke the remark, ‘ How much 
of it is paid for?’ For the gratification of such, I have to 
tay that, of the above quantity, 9866 cubic feet per ton 
of Coal carbonized were brought to charge and duly paid 
for, wit the exception of about 6s. per cent. for bad debts. 
The coke is of excellent quality. The above facts I hold 
to be a greater recommendation to your Coal than any worde 
of mine could be.” 








THE TYNE COAL COMPANY, LIMITED, OWNERS, 
W. Ricnarpson, Fitter, 
29, QUAYSIDE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 











J.T. B. PORTER & CO., 


GAS ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS, 


IRONFOUNDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


GOWTS BRIDGE WORKS, 
LINCOLN. | 





LONDON OFFICES: 1, WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, S.W. 


ESTIMATES FOR GAS-WORKS OF ANY SIZE. 
REFERENCES TO 500 WORKS ALREADY ERECTED. 





N.B.—All Communications to be addressed to the FIRM ONLY. 





STANDARD WASHER AND SCRUBBER. 
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The advantages of the Apparatus will doubtless be understood by those interested in gas 


manufacture. 


The principal points of any Apparatus for the extraction of ammonia may be summarily stated as 


follows: — 


1. A large amount of Surface is desirable. 





2. Such Surface should be always effectually Wetted. 

3. The Surfaces or Scrubbing Material should cause no Pressure. 

4. The Gas should meet various strength Liquors on its course. 

5. However small the quantity of Water used, it ought to operate over the whole Surface. 
6. Changiog Scrubbing Material is both Objectionable and Expensive. 

7. Economy both as to Space occupied and Cost of Apparatus is an important item. 


All these requisitions are supplied by the above Apparatus, of which the following is an 


explanaticn :— 


A is a cast-iron tank, formed into several separate water-tight compartments. 

B B B volutes of sheet iron fitted to the centre shaft, which is driven by the pulley, C, and causing the said volutes to revolve 
each in a separate compartment filled with water or other fluid. 

D, the cover, has partitions fitted into it corresponding with those in the tank, sufficient space being left between the top of 
the partition in the tank and the lower edge of that in the cover, to allow the gas a free passage through the first volute to the 


second, and so on to the third, fourth, &c. 


The action is as follows :—The crude gas entering at E is partly washed in the first compartment, which becomes 10 or 12 oz. 
liquor, or stronger if required, according to the quantity allowed to enter per ton; the gas then passes to the gecond, where the liquor 
is of a less strength; thence into a weaker liquor, as it passes from one compartment to the other, finishing at the last compartment 
or outlet, F, with clean water, which is constantly flowing and running over from one compartment to another, until it reaches the 
last space, from which it flows from the outlet-pipe into the well or tank ready for sale or removal. 

Taps are inserted in each compartment for the convenience of drawing liquor for testing, &c. 


Applications as to Cost, &c., may be obtained of either 








Mr. D. HULETT, 55 & 56, HIGH HOLBORN; 


Messrs, KIRKHAM & HERSEY, GAS ENGINEERS, 21, ABINGDON STREET, WESTMINSTER ; 
Or Messrs. CHANDLER, 104, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY. 


Inquirers will please state their Maximum Day Make. 
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IMPROVED 


COMPENSATING GAS-METER. 
HUNTS PATENT. 


This Meter supplies a want long felt, by putting an end to the loss sustained by Gas Companies 
through the overworking of their Meters. 











COPIES OF REPORTS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN BENT & SON, 
WET AND DRY GAS-METER AND GAS APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS, 
BELL BARN ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Established . 1830. 


GEORGE WALLER & CO., 
GAS ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 








IMPROVED INDEX GAS-VALVE. 


wt These Valves are constructed with Circular Wedged 
i] Hi 


Backs, with the body in one piece, and are proved on 
both sides to 30 lbs. per square inch. 

One man can open the largest Valve without 
gearing, and there are studs on the top of index 
which can readily be felt in the dark, to ascertain if 
the Valve is open or shut. 


il rm 
— NM | 





A large stock always on hand. Also good second- 


hand ones, removed during alterations and extensions 
of Gas- Works. 





WITH OUTER BEARING. 


Specially made by G. W. & Co. to supersede the 
old style of driving by counter-shaft. 
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EDWARD COCKEY & SONS, 
GAS ENGINEERS, FROME SELWOOD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


APPARATUS CONNECTED WITH GAS-WORKS. 


THE ORIGINAL PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


DRY-FACED VALVES ‘ 


FOR PURIFIERS, GASHOLDERS, BYE-PASS, AND OTHER ARRANGEMENTS 
REQUIRING VALVES IN GAS-WORKS. 


The Faced Valves, as made by the Patentees, continue to give great satisfaction, and they are being used extensively by many 
of the best gas engineers of the day. : 
They are more easily repaired than any other kind of Valve in use, and can be re-ground in a few hours without removal, and 


made perfectly gas-tight. 4 
References can be given to many Engineers of high standing, who will testify as to the favour in which they are held. AC 











MANUFACTURERS ALSO OF SUPERIOR WOOD GRIDS FOR PURIFIERS; SCRUBBERS, &c. 


MORRIS & COTLER’S PATENT CONDENSER. |. 


igh, Level Tank - Pu 
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The Condenser may consist of pipes arranged in tiers as shown, or in any other form most convenient to the site available, 
each tier being connected with special connexions, and containing within same either one or more coils of smaller pipe through 
which water is passed, being supplizd from any convenient source of supply, the water passing in an opposite direction to the gas, £0 C A 
that the coldest water is at the gas outlet. , 

The power of the Condenser can be regulated precisely in proportion to the quantity of water allowed to pass through, which 
is not in any way contaminated, but simply heated by the hot gas, and advantage can be taken of its being at a high level to carry it 
to a high-level cistern, from whence it can be used for supply to boiler or any other purpose. (The Condenser itself may form the 
support for a high-level cistern as illustrated.) By an arrangement of valves the water may be shut off, and an air orifice opened, 
when air will pass through instead of water, or both air and water can be shut off. The power of the Condenser is, therefore, 
entirely under control. 

The Condenser may be seen in operation at the Brentford Gas- Works. 





For further Particulars, apply to 
Mr. EF. MORRIS, GAS-WORKS, BRENTFORD, 


OR TO 


S. CUTLER & SONS, Pre 


ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, AND CONTRACTORS FOR GAS AND WATER-WORES, 


MILLWALL, E. 








KS, 
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JOHN ABBOT AND CO. 


LIMITED, 
IRON AND BRASS FOUNDEBRBS, 
PARK WORKS, GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE. 


London Office: 2, SUFFOLK LANE, CANNON STREET. 
Glasgow Office: 54, ST. ENOCH’S SQUARE, 





MANUFACTURERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY, 


INCLUDING 


ACCUMULATORS, FORCE-PUMPS, CRANES, & LIFTS, 


FOR 


GAS-WORKS, WAREHOUSES, &c. 
IMPROVED HYDRAULIC MACHINERY, 


Specially Arranged for Lifting and Lowering Purifier-Covers, &c. 
MAKERS OF 


PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, RETORTS 5 


PIPES FOR GAS AND WATER WORKS; 


ROOFS, COLUMNS, AND GIRDERS. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SUPPLIED ON APPLICATION. 


THOMAS ALLAN & SONS, 


IRONFOUNDERS, 


WORKS: 


SPRINGBANK FOUNDRY & NORTH WOODSIDE FOUNDRY, 
GLASGOW ; 


BONLEA FOUNDRY, STOCKTON-ON-TEES, 


Manufacturers of 


CAST-IRON GAS AND WATER PIPES. 


SIZES: 3 to 12 inches at GLASGOW. 
99 13 to 7 ‘“ STOCKTON. 











A LARGE STOCK KEPT, AND PRICES MODERATE. 





Freight to London, in the Stream, 10s. per ton from Stockton; 
12s. Gd. from Glasgow. 


London Agent: Mr, A. C. FRASER, ST, STEPHEN’S CHAMBERS, TELEGRAPH STREET. 
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C. & W. WALKER, 


8, Finssury Crrcus, 


Lonpon, E.C, 


MANN & WALKERS’ 
PATENT SCRUBBER, 


By Letters Patent in Great Britain, Eureps, and the United 
States of America, 


By some important improvements recently 
patented, the purifying power of these Scrubbers has been 
much increased, and a stronger ammoniacal solution obtained, 
which is found to absorb a large portion of the carbonic acid 
contained in gas, effecting an important saving in money and 
labour in the lime purifiers, and where oxide only is used, 
the increase in the illuminating power of the gas obtained 
by these Scrubbers is shown in a remarkable degree, in 
consequence of the large quantity of carbonic acid removed 
from the gas. 


It is to be particularly noted that the im- 
portant results of these Scrubbers do not depend upon the 
machinery alone. The entire internal construction of the 
Scrubber bears an almost equally important part. For this 
reason, where it is desirable to convert existing Scrubbers, 
whose dimensions happen to be suitable, the work commences 
by ripping out the whole of the interior of the shell, and be- 
ginning the internal construction de nova from bottom to top. 


They are, in all cases, constructed under 
guarantees to perfectly perform their work. They are now 
extensively used in the largest gas-works of London and the 
chief cities of Europe, the number in use exceeds One hun- 
dred, and their perfect efficiency and profit to a gas company 
have been fully established with every variety of coal used in 
Europe. References-can be given to the largest gas-works in 
Europe. 


By their use the department of purification 
from ammonia upon a gas-works is made complete, without 
the aid of prepared oxide of iron, chemicals in purifiers, or 
any other supplementary process, and the whole ammoniacal 
residual product contained in the coal is absorbed and obtained 
in the form most profitable to a gas company, while the re- 
quirements of all Acts of Parliament and of the Board of Trade, 
relating to incorporate gas companies, are satisfied. 


Foul Gas, properly condensed, entering the 
inlet is, by once only passing through the Scrubber, com- 
pletely purified from ammonia with regular certainty day by 
day, without any further trouble, or any other process, effected 
by a very small quantity of clear water let into the machinery 
room at the top of the Scrubber, which is discharged at the 
liquor outlet at the bottom, from Newcastle coal at about 
18 to 20 ounces strength, from Yorkshire and other coals, 
generally from 25 to 30 ounces strength; while acidulated 
litmus or turmeric exposed at the Scrubber outlet will not 
show the slightest discoloration, and there is not a quarter 
of a grain of ammonia per 100 feet left unabsorbed. 


They contain their own engine power, re 
quiring only a small inappreciable quantity of steam from the 
gas-works boiler, and are then complete in themselves, ready 
for service. 


Applications relating to dimensions and 
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prices should be addressed to us, C. anp W. WALKB», 
8, Finssury Circus, Lonpon, E.C., or to Mr. Wiis] 
Mann, late Superintendent of the Chartered Gas- Works, 
Buacxrriars, Lonpon; they should state approximately the! 
largest make of gas in 24 hours on a winter's day, and t 

smallest make on a summer’s day, to be purified. : 
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F. & C. OSLER, 


45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS: 
BROAD STREET. BIRMINGHAM. 
EsTaBLisHED 1807, 
MANUFACTURERS OF CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS 
WALL LIGHTS, AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 

CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. MODERATOR LAMPS 


Ww. 








TO GAS COMPANIES AND THE TRADE. 
DEFRIES & SONS, 


J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CRYSTAL, BRONZED, & ORMOLU CHANDELIERS, IMPROVED CRYSTAL STAR & SUN 
LIGHTS, VESTIBULE LAMPS, AND THE PATENT CRYSTAL ILLUMINATION. 


A LARGE STOCK ALWAYS IN HAND OF 


IRON, BRASS, COMPOSITE, AND LEAD TUBES, FOR GAS AND WATER, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
GAS AND WATER FITTINGS. 
THE PATENT DRY AND WET METER, WITH THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
STREET LAMPS AND COLUMNS IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Worxs: LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM. 
L. GAS MOONS, 

Cut and Engraved, of 

the newest designs 


GAS REFLECTORS 
In Silver and Glass 


GAS NIBS 


AND 
BURNERS 
Of every description. 





Pattern - Books oi 
Gas-Fittings, Crysta! 
and Ormolu Chande- 
liers for 1876, are now 
complete. 


City ewteens and Manuthotery, 147, HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON. 


EsrTaBlisHEeD 1830. 


LESMAHAGOW CANNEL COAL. 


FERRAND DAVIES, 


148, GRESHAM HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
SOLE AGENT FOR 


THOMAS BARR’S LESMAHAGOW MAIN CANNEL. 


Quotation and Analysis forwarded on application. 


G. J. EVESON, 


GAS COAL AND CANNEL FACTOR, 


Has on offer, in quantities to suit purchasers, Best Wigan Arley Mine, Orrell Screened and Unscreened 
Gas Coal and Nuts; Best Yorkshire, Real Old Silkstone, Derbyshire, and North Staffordshire Screened 
and Unscreened Gas Coal and Nuts; also Best Lancashire, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and other Cannel, as 
supplied to some of the principal Gas Companies in England, to whom Teferences are permitted. 


Analysis and Prices forwarded on application to 


HEAD OFFICES, STOURBRIDGE. 
N.B.—Gas Managers will oblige by advising when they will be 
prepared to receive Tenders, 

STOURBRIDGE FIRE-BRICKS, RETORTS, CLAY, &c. 

















ROBERT MARSHALL, 
CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 
(78, ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. 


SHOTT’S BOGHEAD. 
LOTHIAN’S CANNEL 


Yields 12,500 cubic feet of $4-candle gas per ton, and 9 cwts, 
of excellent coke, containing only 4 per cent. of ash, 


MUIRKIRE, No. 1, CANNEL 


Yields 12,160 cubic feet of 32°5-candle gs per ten, and 
0 cwts. of excellent coke, containing only 5 per cent. of ash. 


OLD WEMYSS CANNEL 


Yields 13,320 cubic feet of 32°5-candle gas per ton, 
_ Prices and full Analyses on application. 


ial «AS COAL. 
OPE & PEARSON, LIMITED, have 


now the autherity of several of the most eminent 
Gas Engineers of London in stating that their Coal 
yields in practical working over 10,000 cubic feet of gas, 
with an tlluminating power of 16 candles; or by the 
standard burners now used by the London Gas Companies, 
an illuminating power equal to 174 candles. 

One ton yields . cwt. of good coke, This Coal can 
be shipped from Hull, Goole, Liverpool, Morecambe, 
and Barrow. 

For further = articulars, apply to Pops anp Parson, 
Lrurrep, West Riding and Silkstone Collieries, near Lxxps. 


SCOTCH CANNEL COALS. 


The Subscriber is ppt to contract for the supply of of 
all the principal Scorcn CanneL Coats. Prices 
Analyses of the various Coals will be forwarded on 4. 
cation. 


JAMES M‘KELVIE, 
CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 


HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH. 
Established 1840. 


WILSON CARTER & PEARSON, 


GAS COAL AND CANNEL FACTORS, 
Supply to any Railway Station or export Best Wigan Arley 
Gas Coal and Nuts; best qualities of the Derbyshire, 
Yorkshire, and North Staffordshire Gas Coals and Nuts; 
also the best descriptions of Lancashire, Welsh, Scotch, 
and other Cannel. 

Messrs. Witson Carrer & Pearson, being contractors 
to several of the principal Gas Companies in the Midland 
Counties, have pleasure in being enabled to give them as 
references. 

Chief Offices: 
mingham, 

London Offices: 6, Great Winchester St. Buildings, E.C. 


GRIRDROD'S PATENT 
PORTABLE PIPE SCREWING 
MACHINE, 


For 1 in., 14 in., 14 in., and 
2in. Gas Threads, complete 
£7 10s. 























Temple Buildings, 50, New Street, Bir 













| satisfaction. 


In use at the chief gas- 
works, and giving great 


For other useful goods, see 
Bailey’s ** Illustrated Inven- 
tions,” post free 3s. 6d.; 
gratis to ledger customers. 


W. EH. BAILEY & Co., 


Brassfounders, Gauge 
Injector and Tool Makers, 


ALBIon Works, SALFORD, 
LANCASHIRE, 


ye ‘am 








ALBERT GAS 





COAL. 


THE DERBYSHIRE 


SILKSTONE COAL COMPANY, 


LIMiIiTrTeEeD, 


CAN OFFER A 


GASs& Coa LE 


Of superior quality, delivered in trucks at any Railway Station in England, or shipped on board at Hull, Grimsby Docks, or Barrow-in-Furness, 


Purified gas per ton of coal in cubic feet (average) ° 
Illuminating power in candles. : . es 
Weight of coke in lbs. per tan of coal bin so: Uaee ty 





. « KS 
° 15°86 
1,602 


ANALYSIS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION TO 
Mr. EDMUND TAYLOR, Secretary, 
p ALBERT COLLIERY, NEWBOLD, NEAR CHESTERFIELD. 
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THE SILKSTONE & DODWORTH COAL & IRON COMPANY, LIMITED, 


DODWORTH, BARNSLEY. 








BENJAMIN WHITWORTH, Esq, MP.. . . . «. 
Mr.RICHARD HARTLEY. ., . . 


REAL OLD SILKSTONE GAS COAL. 


JAMES PATERSON, Esq., Gas Engineer, of the Warrington Gas Company, reported, Aug, 10, 1875:— 
‘This Coal possesses remarkable qualities as a gas and coking coal, and appears SECOND TO NONE IN THE KINGDOM, 
It contains the large quantity of 699 lbs, of illuminating matter, and 1498 lbs, of coke to the tan, and produces 12,240 cubic feet 
of 16°66 candle gas.” 
The above Company are raising nearly a thousand tons of the Real Old Silkstone Gas Coal per working day. 


PRIGES QUOTED TO ANY RAILWAY STATION, OR F.0.B. HULL, GRIMSBY, GOOLE, KEADBY, LIVERPOOL, 
AND FLEETWOOD. 


WEST’S GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, 


ARE NOW PREPARED TO SUPPLY AND ERECT THEIR PATENTED MACHINERY FOR 


CHARGING: DRAWING GAS-RETORTS, 


And to enter into arrangements with GAS COMPANIES for its use upon moderate 
terms of Royalty. | 


The Patented Machinery has secured the approbation of all Engineers who have visited the MAIDSTONE GAS-WORKS, 
where it is in full operation, and may be inspected at any time on application to the Manager. 
The advantages attending its use are— 


INCREASED VOLUME OF GAS PER TON.—INOCREASED YIELD PER 
RETORT.—INCREASED BULK OF COKE FOR SALE.——-REDUCTION 
IN LABOUR AND LESS DEPENDENCE ON SKILLED STOKERS. 

A Pamphlet containing a ety og of the Machinery, and Copies of Reports on the working of the same, &c., 
will be forwarded on application to the MANAGING DIRECTOR, Maidstone. Communications may also be addressed to 
the Consulting Engineer, R, P. SPICE, Esq,, M, Inst. C.E., 21, Parliament Street, London, §,W., or to the 
Engineer and Analyst, F. W. HARTLEY, Esq., A. Inst. C.E., 55, Millbank Street, London, 8.W. 


SILKSTONE GAS COAL 


AND 


LANCASHIRE AND MIDLAND CANNEL. 
EMOR G. WRIGLEY, Merchant, 


Having made arrangements with four large Collieries for the exclusive sale of their GAS 
COAL and CANNEL, can offer to Gas Companies large quantities, for delivery over one or 
two years, at exceedingly low prices. His REAL OLD SILKSTONE GAS COAL will give, in 
regular work, 10,200 feet 16°6 candle gas and 13 cwt. superior coke; anda WIGAN CANNEL 
11,375 feet 21°75 candle gas and 12 cwt. superior coke. 


» « « Chairman. 
. « « Managing Director, 























PRICES AND ANALYSIS WILL BE FORWARDED TO ANY PART ON APPLICATION TO THE CHIEF OFFICE, 
120a, STAMEF'ORD STREET, ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 


PATENT ANTIMONY PAINT. 


MADE ONLY BY 


GEORGE HALLETT & (CO., 


Vea 2906, ROTHERHITHE, LONDON, S.E. 













‘Avr, 1ace2 
Wee “e 
4 LONDINI 

A (a — Exh \" 








This Paint having been in general use over fifteen years (especially in some of the principal Gas-Worke), and proved itself the best light-coloured Paint produced 
for resisting the influence of vitiated atmospheres, it is important that its qualities should be more widely known. 

It is not discoloured like white lead in a sulphuretted atmosphere, nor washed off like white zinc ; and its light colour reflecting heat, produces much less ®x- 
pansion of gas in holders painted with it than with dark colours, besides rendering them much more sightly. Its specific gravity is so much below white lead that 
the same weight will cover one-third more surface, while it is equal in ree A and its price being about the same (30s. per cwt.), it is actually one-third cheaper. 
From experience, its manufacture is ouety ay ge and it is quite suitable for all purposes in which white lead is pl eh 

The following Gas Companies in London have used the Paint for years—viz., The Gaslight and Coke, Imperial, Independent, City of London, Commercial, 
London, and Surrey Consumers. 


N.B.—Antimony Paint, COVERING SO MUCH MORE WORK, costs about 20s. per cwt., 
as compared with White Lead at 30s. per cwt.; a similar economy arises from its use in Steam and Gas Joints, 
for which purpose it is superior to White Lead, 
SPECIAL DRIERS FOR ANTIMONY PAINT SUPPLIED. 
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NEWTON, CHAMBERS, % co, 


THORNCLIFFE IRON-WORKS AND COLLIERIES, 
NEAR SHEFFIELD, 


CELEBRATED SILKSTONE GAS COALS. 


The various descriptions of Gas Coal 
produced from the above Collieries possess 
an unequalled reputation, combining in a 
large degree the constituents essential for 
the production of the best quality of Coke 
and Gas of a high illuminating power. 

A recent extensive development of the 
Collieries enables us to offer increased 
supplies. 











JAS. PATERSON, Esq., of Warrington, 
after testing various qualities of our Coal, 
has sent the following testimony of their 
merits :— 


Warrington Gaslight and Coke Company, 
Offices, Mersey Street, Warrington, April 23, 1877. 


Messrs. NEWTON, CHAMBERS, AND CO., 


Gentlemen, 

After carefully testing the various samples of Gas Coals 
sent from your Collieries for analysis, I have pleasure in reporting them as 
belonging to the highest class of Gas and Coking Coals. 

The average of Nine samples gives a yield of 12,500 cubic feet of 15} 
Candle Gas, being equivalent to 664 Ibs. of sperm per ton, and 1420 Ibs. of 
fixed carbon of a very superior quality, All the samples bear a close 
relation to each other in value. Yours truly, 


JAMES PATERSON. 


Full particulars will be sent on application 
to us—address as above. 
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UNVARYING WATER-LINE. GAS-METER, 


(SANDERS AND DONOVAN’S PATENT) 








“Unquestionably the best Water Gas-Meter now 
‘ jn use.”—Tuos. G. Bartow, C.E. 





Over 120,000 in action. 





MANUFACTURERS : 


THE GAS-METER COMPANY, LIMITED, 
KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON; 


Branch Manufactories at DUBLIN and OLDHAM. 


HARRIS & PEARSON, 
FIRE-CLAY AND BRICK WORKS, STOURBRIDGE, 
Cc 
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CAS-RETORTS, LUMPS, TILES, & FIRE-BRICKS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF GAS-RETORTS IN STOCK. 
STOCK FOR EXPORT READY AT THE WORKS, AND AT ELLESMERE PORT. 


R. LAIDLAW AND SON, 
EDINBURGH ~~ GLASGOW, 


SOKE MAKERS OF 
PATENT 















THROUGH-WAY & FOUR-WAY COCKS| | 


; Of all descriptions. a= 
PATENT RECESSED CONE CENTRE-VALVE, PATENT RECESSED CONE CENTRE-VALVE. 
Sectional Plan. - 


tional Elevation, 


LONDON OFFICE: 106, CANNON STREET. 


D. HULETT & CO. 


Invite the attention of Gas Companies, Corporations, and others to their 
RPATEN T STREET LAMPKP S, 


Which are so constructed that neither putty nor other materials are required to secure the glass, No hacking out of old putty, 
which frequently destroys the frames. A new pane of glass can be inserted in two or three minutes by any inexperienced 
person, the glass being secured by a hinged flap and turn button, 


a) PRICE 10s. each, net. Special quotations for large quantities. 
Also made EXTRA STOUT recommended for its durability, PRICE 11s. 6d. each, 


D. HULETT’S IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSER, 
By the use of which stoppages in service and other pipes are freed from naphthaline and other 
obstructions in a few minutes.- PRICE 73s. net. 


HULETT’S PATENT MERCURIAL REGULATOR, 
N ts roa in mains, to prevent the excess of pressure in high ground, or other elevated 
. PATENTEES OF IMPROVED WET AND DRY GAS-METERS. 
Makers of all kinds of Pressure-Gauges, Gaseliers, and every kind of 
Gas-Fittings for the Trade. 
GAS HEATING AND COOKING STOVES. 


55 and 56, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


London : Printed by WitL1am Bovonton Kine (at the office of Clayton and Co. 17, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street) ; and published by him at No. 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
in the City of London.—Tuesday, July 31, 1877. 
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